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THE HISTORICITY AND ACCURACY 
OF SCRIPTURE 


WE are to begin our examination of this question in agreement 
over the fact of the inspiration of Scripture and upon its unique- 
ness as a vehicle of revelation and the criterion of Christian 
doctrine. The problem we have set ourselves is that of the 
extent to which inspiration involves historicity and accuracy, and 
we are to concern ourselves not only with the question whether 
scriptural historicity and accuracy are facts, but also whether it 
matters if they are facts or not. We need hardly remind ourselves 
that, speaking generally, such a question seldom occurred to the 
Christian Church until the nineteenth century. It was taken for 
granted that inspiration involved accuracy. It is only when 
nineteenth-century criticism denied the accuracy of Scripture 
that theologians have come to ask whether they cannot retain 
the authority, inspiration and uniqueness of Scripture while 
admitting its inaccuracy. 

We ought to begin by acknowledging that at least in theory 
a case can be made out for such a position. Much of the Lord’s 
teaching was in parables. The sower who went out to sow was 
no actual living individual. His sowing was not an objective fact. 
He was a symbol or type, like Hamlet or Lady Macbeth, of a 
whole class of men constantly engaged upon this homely occupa- 
tion, and his action was again a symbol or type of action in the 
spiritual world. Yet nothing can — spiritual truth better 
than these parables. 

This being so, our mind naturally goes back to the Old 
Testament. We know the Old Testament to be the great picture 
book of the Christian faith. The apostles and New Testament 
writers declare it so to be and use it as such. The Apostle Paul 
takes the story of Sarah and Hagar and states it to be an allegory 
of Christian truth. We are encouraged in the New Testament 
to use the Old Testament in this way. If this is so, does it matter 
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whether the pictures are historical? May they not be allegorical 
in the modern sense of the word and yet just as true pictures, 
just as potent to illustrate and convey truth? Must every Old 
Testament type and story, assuming it to be an illustration of 
some aspect of New Testament truth, rest upon objective facts? 
Need there really have been, for instance, a tabernacle set up in 
the wilderness with the furniture and ritual that attached to it? 
Read a wonderful commentary like Bonar’s on Leviticus—the 
best, incidentally, I imagine there has ever been or could be. 
Could not all the devotional and spiritual lessons which it conveys 
be just as real and just as valuable if the original tabernacle and 
its ritual were nothing but an imaginative ideal? 

We must at once acknowledge that there is a sense in which 
to us Christians it would not matter. We no longer need the 
shadows since we possess the substance, and the disappearance 
of tabernacle, temple, priesthood and privilege is a sure sign that 
in this sense we do not need them. But that is not quite the same 
thing. The first question that we shall ask ourselves in a moment 
is this: if we do not need them now, were there not others who 
needed them once? And that will not be our only question. 

No Christian ought to have any doubt in his mind about 
the historicity of the facts recorded in the New Testament. The 
central core of the Gospel is the fact that the Son of God came 
into this world in which we live, was born of a peasant woman, 
grew up to manhood, taught and healed in Galilee, died at the 
hand of the Jews by the instrumentality of Pontius Pilate, rose 
from the grave and returned to the Father. The foundation and 
centre of our Christian life is this same Jesus, unseen, but alive 
and present almighty Sovereign in heaven and earth and in His 
people’s hearts. If these facts are not objective, there is no 
Christian faith and there is no meaning in the New Testament at 
all. The only historical book in the New Testament beside the 
Gospels is the Acts of the Apostles, and the same considerations 
apply here. It is concerned with the beginnings of the sam- 
Christian Church to which we belong to-day and with the 
proclamation of the same Gospel with which we are entrusted. 
Its story contains elements of example and precept. So does the 
life of Jesus. But these are quite inadequate alone to sustain the 
value of the book if we deny the objectivity of the facts recorded. 
If the stories in Acts are myths like the mediaeval legends, then 
the Christian Church is a myth also. 
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These things, I think, are generally conceded or acknow- 
ledged by most theologians to-day, except perhaps some belong- 
ing to an extreme wing of liberalism. But we cannot say the same 
with regard to the Old Testament. While we conservatives 
should be content to rest upon the word of Christ alone, which is 
quite definite and inescapable with regard to the historicity of the 
Old Testament, it is much better not to be obliged to do so 
blindly but to understand for ourselves the necessity for the 
historicity. Where is our point of contact to be? It seems to me 
that it must be upon the Emmaus road. It is here that to the minds 
of the two disciples and through them to the minds of all believers 
there was revealed the identity of the risen Christ, the incarnate 
Jesus and the Messiah of Old Testament Scripture. It seems 
impossible to confine the ground covered by the Lord in His 
conversation on that walk to direct prediction such as is to be 
found in Deut. xviii or Dan. ix. If the story means anything, it 
means that He made the whole Old Testament glow with life 
and meaning. This was the starting-point of the Christian inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament unfolded on the very day that 
the fulfilment of the prophecies about Christ’s work was com- 
plete. Here began the Church’s vision of “‘ Christ in all the 
Scriptures”. 

Here, it seems to me, lies the ultimate reason for holding the 
historicity of the Old Testament—because the whole Old 
Testament testifies to Christ. The events which it recounts are 
as real as He is real. Suppose they were not. Suppose the story 
of Noah and his ark was as much fiction as the story of Othello. 
Suppose the biography of Abraham came from the imagina- 
tion of some eastern story-teller. .Suppose the account of the 
Exodus was the imaginative embellishment of some dim com- 
monplace event of the past wrongly understood and inordinately 
valued. Suppose the tales of David and Samuel, Solomon and 
his temple, Elijah, Elisha, Jezebel and Hezekiah had their 
origin in hero-worship and were nothing but the theme of 
minstrels, How could these things be fingers pointing to Christ? 
If we are to reconcile the theory that they are fiction with the 
theory that they speak of Christ, we must believe in a kind of 
inspiration of which, it seems to me, the Bible gives us no hint, 
an inspiration more mechanical, more crude, than any that a 
“fundamentalist ” has ever been accused of holding. We must 
believe that God so worked on the minds of story-tellers and 
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fiction-mongers that they produced from their imaginations 
stories which were a perfect and recognisable foretelling of 
Christ. This would make the praeparatio evangelica completely 
artificial, something of the intellect and fancy only, having no 
contact with experience. This for one I cannot believe, though 
it seems to me that many theologians of to-day may find them- 
selves driven to it if they continue to be blind to the historicity 
of the Old Testament narratives. The writers of the Bible, if 
they do anything, surely give us an inspired record of things that 
they knew and saw. And the great events by which God pre- 
pared the world in Israel for the coming of Christ were not 
reproduced by Him in the imaginations of storywriters but 
upon this actual scene of flesh and blood. Jesus Christ is supre- 
mely real. Only what is real could truly typify or foreshadow 
Him. No wonder that those who reject the historicity of much 
in the Old Testament reject also the age-old Christian conception 
that the Old Testament points to Christ. 

Even when we read the Old Testament for the purpose of 
obtaining spiritual strength for our own lives, when we try to 
follow Abraham in his faith or to profit by his mistakes, surely 
it is essential that we realise that the God of Abraham is our God, 
that what He did for Abraham He does to-day for us. It is not 
Abraham, Moses, David and the rest that ought to matter most 
to us when we read their lives and stories. It is God. But if the 
stories are but precepts and parables without basis in fact, then 
our attention must be concentrated on the characters. The truth 
is that the Old Testament is the story of God. It tells us what He 
has done, what infinite pains He took to prepare the way for 
the coming of His Son, how He moulded the events and the 
history of the world in which we live so that by a wonderful 
series of types and correspondences He could be recognised 
when he came and His work understood. “‘O God, we have 
heard with our ears, and our fathers have told us, what great 
things Thou didst in their days, and in the old time before them.” 
But if we have not heard, if our fathers have been telling us fairy- 
tales, what is the use of crying, “ Arise, O Lord, save us and 
deliver us for Thine honour’? None, as it seems to me. 

We have already stated that there is a sense in which the 
objectivity of the shadows matters little to us Christians now that 
we have the substance. It is true that the importance of the Old 
Testament to us lies in its witness to Christ. It forms a series 
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of pictures of Him, but real pictures, not imaginative ones. But 
we have to remember that for generations before the coming of 
Christ there existed among Israel a true remnant, a congregation 
of the Lord, sustained both by its remembrance of the past and 
its hope for the future. We to-day are in exactly the same position 
as this though the events to which we look back are of course 
infinitely greater. Now suppose the records of those events were 
untrue. Suppose their historicity was open to doubt. We have 
already told ourselves in the course of this paper what would 
happen. No Christianity would be left. To prove that this is so 
we have only to look round and see the collapse of faith that 
has followed the destructive criticism of the Biblical records. 
Faith can only be sustained by the most definite conviction, 
resting upon incontrovertible grounds, of those facts upon which 
it stands. Old Testament believers possessed such conviction. 
The Old Testament is full of it. Did it rest upon false grounds 
which they were too innocent to suspect? Is that the way God 
treats His servants? If we believe that it is not, are we not bound 
on this ground alone to believe in the historicity of the Old 
Testament records? 

We must now turn our attention to the subject of Scriptural 
accuracy as opposed to general historicity. The events recounted 
in Scripture may be all historical—indeed we firmly believe that 
they are, but are the descriptions of those events accurate? Now 
it is obvious that if we allow inaccuracy at all there must be 
limits to the inaccuracy if we are to benefit by the historicity. 
We should know nothing of an event, however historical, if 
it were described to us in language of which not one sentence 
could be trusted. Readers of The Brut, or Henry of Huntingdon, 
or even Geoffrey of Monmouth, will understand something of 
what I mean. In certain writers of the Bible we may expect 
to find a standard of accuracy comparable with that of the careful 
and scholarly historian—in the writings of Luke, for example— 
and there is evidence that we have it; but what of a man such as 
Mark, what of the Jewish prophets and scribes in Old Testa- 
ment times? It is axiomatic, of course, that, however careful or 
dispassionate a historian may set out to be, it is impossible for 
him to keep from introducing to some extent into his writing 
a bias due to his own outlook and personality. Indeed it is only 
in modern times that the desire to write history impartially and 
to describe events dispassionately has arisen at all. In the . 
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ancient world most people described past events in order to 
draw from them conclusions which would help to impress upon 
their readers some idea that they were propagating or purpose 
that they had in mind. This is certainly true of the Biblical 
writers. The purpose that they had in mind was the glory of 
God and the salvation of mankind. We shall not find anything 
cold or dispassionate in the Bible. 

Then again there are inevitably different standards of 
accuracy. No one can be more accurate than the extent to which 
his realisation and knowledge takes him. When I hear the clock 
strike, I say quite rightly, “ It is twelve o’clock”’, but to anyone 
in an observatory who uses a chronometer that can measure 
fractions of seconds my remark is grossly inaccurate. Again in 
view of the theoretically possible infinite division of time the 
chronometer itself is so inaccurate as practically to have no 
meaning at all. In that part of God’s creation which may be 
outside the limits of time the remark “It is twelve o’clock” 
is not only inaccurate. It is meaningless. Accuracy, therefore, 
is always relative. It depends upon a standard which is relative. 
If we expect the Scriptural writers to speak with the accuracy 
of the chronometer, where are we to expect them to stop? They 
must speak, to be logical, in an absolute language known only 
to, and understood only by, God. Inspiration does not involve 
this. If it did, it would be necessary for every reader of the Bible 
to be equally “‘ inspired”’ with the writers in order to under- 
stand what they were talking about. The result would be 
nonsense, a Bible utterly useless because unintelligible. Failure 
to see this was the mistake of the foolish rationalist who ‘“‘ proved ” 
to a gullible set of undergraduates that the Bible was inaccurate 
and therefore uninspired by turning them to 1 Kings vii. 23: 
“a molten sea, ten cubits from the one brim to the other: it was 
round all about, and his height was five cubits; and a line of 
thirty cubits did compass it round about.”” This verse, he said, 
gave a wrong value to the ratioz. The rationalist’s error was in 
supposing that his scientific instruments had given him the 
final and ultimate standard of accuracy. The truth is that the 
standard of his instruments was far rougher as compared with 
any absolute standard in the knowledge of God than is the 
intelligible and meaningful statement in the book of Kings as 
compared with the standard of the instruments. The statement 
in Kings is perfectly accurate according to the measure habitually 
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used and understood by the writer and his immediate readers. 
The language of the Bible is always the language of the man in 
the street because it is to him that God addresses Himself. It 
is our hyper-accuracy that is beside the mark. 

This brings us to another important stage in our pursuit 
of accuracy. We must distinguish between accuracy of language 
and accuracy of thought. Language is constantly changing. 
Words of the same language, accurate enough in one century, 
may be inaccurate, or even meaningless or erroneous, in the next. 
This factor is greatly increased when we are dealing with a 
foreign language and centuries of time. When a language is 
dead it is frankly impossible to cover with our knowledge all its 
shades of meaning and shifting emphasis. Before therefore we 
pronounce an ancient writer inaccurate we must exercise the 
utmost care to see that we are aware as far as possible of the 
meaning that the words conveyed to the writer and to those who 
first read them. There is no hard-and-fast form of verbal ex- 
pression for the conveyance of any given idea. There are some- 
times almost as many forms as there are speakers. The right 
conception of verbal inspiration does not involve a kind of magic 
in the words as such. It is the meaning that matters. There are, 
of course, prominent words such as ydou;, dydan which 
convey definite, almost technical; spiritual meanings, but a 
sentence as a unit of expression is seldom if ever stereotyped. 
This fact is illustrated by the frequent verbal inaccuracy of 
quotation from the Old Testament in the New. Yet the mean- 
ing behind the words is never altered (unless intentionally). 

The use of stereotyped language would be impossible in 
Scripture. It would make nonsense. It would not allow, for 
example, for figure of speech. Take for instance the statement 
in Acts ii. 5 that there were at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost 
Jews from every nation under heaven. Were there present 
Malayans, Maoris, Patagonians or Eskimo? The expression 
would be a mistake only if the writer understood it in such a 
sense. If he meant it as a figure of speech and was instinctively 
aware that his readers would understand it as such, we cannot 
accuse him of inaccuracy of language. This use of the word 
“all” carries our minds back to Gen. vii. 19: “all the high hills, 
that were under the whole heaven, were covered.” It seems to 
me impossible at this distance of time to determine whether 
this expression is to be taken as an absolute, to be understood by | 
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us as applicable to the whole planet as known by our generation, 
or whether, as I suspect, it means all hills that could be seen on 
the extent of the horizon by one standing in the Mesopotamian 
plain. These two passages alone ought to be warnings to our 
literalists against their insistence on the letter. The letter is not 
an end in itself. It is a means-to an end. 

It is then accuracy of thought or meaning for which we must 
look in Scripture. But standards of thought alter. Outlooks 
change. A given age unconsciously takes as fundamental or 
axiomatic facts and standards which may differ radically from the 
reference-criteria of its forefathers. Many factors combine to 
effect such changes. The wonder of the Bible is that it deals 
with such fundamental traits of human nature that its great 
truths are applicable and intelligible to any race at any given 
point of history. But it is inevitable that much of the description 
and expression of the Biblical writers should belong to the 
thought-forms of their own age or ages. It is our business 
diligently to search and to recover these thought-forms so far 
as is possible and thus enhance for our own benefit the value, 
meaning and penetrating power of the Bible. This should not 
be difficult for the Christian man. It seems to me that the Bible 
is so powerful that it can, and is meant to, correct our very 
thought-forms and standards of reference. It is in fact always 
ahead of us in its conception of God, His attributes and His 
relationship with men. There is that hidden in the Bible which 
lies deeper even than the thought-forms of the men who wrote 
the various books. This fact is well illustrated by the light thrown 
upon the Old Testament by the Christian revelation. Prophets 
and kings with their open Bible before them desired earnestly 
to see what the Galilean fisherman at length saw, but failed to 
do so. Seers peered earnestly into their own writings but did 
not receive the full light. It was the coming of Jesus, His death 
and resurrection, the preaching of the Gospel, the ingathering 
of the Church that cast beams of light upon the Old Testament 
and revealed what by Divine inspiration had been hidden in it. 
And this is but a picture of what the Holy Spirit does with the 
Bible in every humble believing heart. 

We are apt to ask—we have in fact been asking—whether 
the Bible is accurate. What do we mean by this question? 
We can only ultimately mean by it the question whether the 
Bible conforms to our ideas of truth. So long as our ideas of 
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truth are inaccurate morally or logically, the Bible will not 
conform to them. What we ought rather to ask is whether 
we are accurate in the light and by the standards of the Bible. 
We peer down the long avenue of the centuries into the far past 
to a scene transformed not only by distance of time but by the 
completely different customs and standards of the oriental world, 
pronounce that such and such a thing could not have taken place 
and conclude that the Scripture is therefore inaccurate in stating 
that it did. We try to force the Bible to conform to our con- 
ception of the outer world, though we really know so few facts 
on which to form a judgment. The historian complains that the 
books of Kings tell us so little history. They speak so little, he 
says, of battles, treaties, commerce, of the claims of the kings or 
the structure of their kingdom, so little even of the towers, the 
fortresses or the ivory houses, only of the prophets, the temple, 
the perpetual struggle over the groves and the images. An 
energetic ruler may be condemned and his exploits pass un- 
mentioned. Of course. But it is the Scriptural standard that is 
correct. The things mentioned by the Bible are the primary 
things. It puts the emphasis in the right place, and accuracy 
is as much a matter of emphasis as of words. 

There are certain indications in the New Testament of this 
absolute standard of the Bible and of its independence of the 
world of history outside. Are we meant to regard the Scripture 
as existing as it were in a framework of its own? The Apostle 
Paul in Rom. ix. 17 quotes the Scripture as speaking to Pharaoh. 
Such a thing, of course, never happened in the world of history. 
No Scripture spoke to Pharaoh in Egypt in the fifteenth century 
B.c. It spoke to him in the book of Exodus. The apostle’s 
Pharaoh is not the Pharaoh of this or that dynasty, whose name 
is inscribed on this or that column, whose tomb may or may not 
be with us. He is the Pharaoh of Exodus, the Pharaoh of the 
Scriptures. Again in Gal. iii. 8 the apostle says that the Scripture 
promised beforehand to Abraham. Of course, it did nothing of 
the sort in Palestine in the nineteenth or twentieth century B.c. 
It did so in the book of Genesis. The apostle’s Abraham is the 
Abraham of Genesis, the Abraham of Scripture. Even more 
striking is the description of Melchizedek in Heb. vii. 3: dadtwe, 
This is not historically true. So far as we can judge, the 
historical Melchizedek who met Abraham is likely to have 
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been an Amorite chieftain. In any case he was not historically 
without father, mother or ancestors, having neither beginning 
of days nor end of life. But he is so Scripturally. He appears 
in Scripture like a bolt from the blue and disappears as 
suddenly. Nothing is known of his antecedents. He is depicted 
like this for a purpose, so that he might be likened to the Son 
of God. As an historical statement, Heb. vii. 3 is inaccurate, in 
fact untrue. Scripturally it is exact and correct. The conception 
of these three characters as existing Scripturally rather than 
historically seems to be in line with the revelation made by 
Christ on the Emmaus road of Himself in all the Scriptures. 
It is in Christ that Scripture and history meet. 

Now what can we make of the three statements that we have 
mentioned about Pharaoh, Abraham and Melchizedek, which 
appear to be historically untrue? They seem to me to exemplify 
a breaking through into our world of something of that perfect 
and absolute activity of the mind of God which is beyond our 
ken. It is as if God were not concerned with the Pharaoh of 
a moment of time sitting on his throne in Egypt. He saw beyond 
time a Pharaoh fixed eternally in Scripture. The words of Moses 
were spoken and the life of Pharaoh was lived with the one object 
of their being introduced into Scripture. They constituted 
Scripture in the making. Scripture was the end. Is this too 
high a conception? Yet I feel that we are driven to it. Scripture 
differs often from history in emphasis. If the difference is great, 
it becomes in view of what we have tried to state with regard 
to relativity of standard and outlook almost a difference of fact. 
In such cases it seems to me that we shall be on the right track 
if we regard the Bible not as less accurate than history, as less 
accurate even than our own senses (than which incidentally it 
expressly declares itself to be more dependable, 2 Pet. i. 19), 
but as more so. We shall understand the Bible only if we realise 
that it represents always God’s point of view, speaking of persons 
and facts and events as they are surveyed from that spiritual 
world of reality which embraces our own world and lies beyond its 
limits of time and space. If our conceptions and expressions 
differ from the facts of the outer world, we are less accurate than 
history. If the Bible should be found to differ from them, it is 
more accurate than history. 

There are to be seen in the British Museum Assyrian models 
of bulls which have five legs. This is a distortion and grossly 
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inaccurate. Yet if the bulls are viewed from the angle and 
elevation from which it was originally intended that they should 
be seen, no more than four legs can ever be seen at one time. 
This illustrates to some extent what I have been trying to say. 

The key to Scripture, and at the same time its paradox, 
is that in it God meets us. As far as we understand the in- 
carnation, so far can we understand what this means. Accuracy 
by our standards matters nothing. What is necessary is the 
adjustment of our own standards to God’s in the light of the 
Bible. 

In conclusion may I mention two matters in which among 
others this question of the accuracy of Scripture seems specially 
to arise, first the statistics of the Bible, secondly the miracles? 

Statistics constitute an appreciable part of the matter of the 
Old Testament. We are told the length of patriarchs’ lives, the 
length of certain periods of time, the length of the reigns and the 
ages of numerous kings, the numbers of population taken at 
various censuses, etc. Some of these numbers seem to us improb- 
able, probably unduly large. In dealing with this question we 
ought to turn our attention first to the possibility of errors in 
transmission, to which in any language numbers and figures are 
peculiarly liable. Next we ought to do our utmost to ascertain 
whether the Hebrew terms for hundreds and thousands may not 
sometimes bear a meaning that is not strictly numerical but may 
designate merely some sort of group. A standing difficulty is 
constituted by the statements in the books of Exodus and 
Numbers of the numbers of the Israelite tribes in the wilderness, 
a difficulty which is not entirely removed by the realisation that 
the Pentateuch consistently states these numbers to be sur- 
prisingly high and appears to point to this fact as evidence of the 
power and special providence of Israel’s God. The whole matter 
of numbers and statistics, their meaning in the Old Testament 
and their transmission, might prove a fruitful subject for research. 

Secondly, the accuracy and indeed the historicity of the Old 
Testament and of the whole Bible are sometimes denied on the 
ground that it constantly describes miraculous events. This 
attitude arises from inability to attribute the supernatural or the 
operation of laws normally outside of human experience to any- 
thing but magic. It is the attitude of the savage ignorant of 
science and engineering who imagines any mechanical device to 
be magical. The answer to it lies in the recollection of the fact 
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of which we have already reminded ourselves, that the Bible tells 
the story of the providence of God among men working out 
the purpose of their redemption. In the chain of events which 
make up this purpose we see God constantly breaking in upon 
our world. The experiences of which the Bible tells we may well 
consider to be normal to the human race apart from sin. The fall 
has deprived man of his experience of God and left him spiritually 
emasculated, shut up to a dark and strictly limited sphere of self- 
consciousness. He has no experience of real human life. When 
higher experience is made possible by the intervention of God, 
he misunderstands and disbelieves. To say all this is but to 
approach from a different and rather more obvious starting-point 
the ground which we took a few moments ago when we said that 
in the Bible we see a breaking-in of God with the viewpoint of 
the eternal world. We have no right or reason to reject the 
miraculous in the Bible on the ground that it is outside normal 
human experience. God is unique and His operations among 
men are therefore likely to be unique also. Yet there is room for 
research on the miraculous element in Biblical history, for the 
classification of miracles and the explanation of their purpose. 
All this again seems to me to prove that it matters funda- 
mentally to us whether the events described in the Bible are 
historical or not. If they are not, they may indeed be able to 
teach us truth about God and salvation as in fact by its use of 
parable the Bible itself demonstrates, but they could teach us 
only about a salvation that could never be ours. As it is, the 
whole purpose of the Bible is to show us that this salvation has 
been brought down to us in our need and darkness and has met 
us amid all the restrictions and frustrations of the very world in 
which we live with all its human problems, pointing out to us 
the way back again to God and to peace. Men and women of 
whom the Bible tells us have found that way and, as the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews indicates, if they have found it so can we. 
B. F. C. ATKInson. 
University Library, 
Cambridge. 
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I 


Any Discussion about the Canon of Scripture demands a defini- 
tion and an explanation at the beginning. The definition 
concerns the meaning of the term “ Canon ”’, and the explana- 
tion is a statement of the grounds on which we look for a Canon 
at all. 

The first known application of the actual word xavéy to 
the Bible is in Athanasius’s Decrees of the Synod of Nicaea, written 
soon after A.D. 350, where the Shepherd of Hermas is described 
as pn dv & tod xavdvoc, i.e. not belonging to the Canon. A few 
years later, Athanasius speaks of the Scriptures as xavoméueva. 
The word xavdéy means originally a measuring-rod, and is 
borrowed from some Semitic languagé. The Hebrew 37, (ganeh) 
means a reed, and is used of the measuring-rod in Ezek. 
xl. 3. In practice, the word has several metaphorical uses. The 
two that concern us are (a) the norm or rule that regulates and 
tests, and (4) a list or index. The origin of the former meaning 
is clear: it is simply taking the idea of the measuring-rod into a 
wider province. The latter meaning probably arises from the 
line of marks on a measuring-rod to denote varying distances. 
Hence comes the idea of a marked list. Souter in his Text and 
Canon of the New Testament, pp. 154-6, believes that the word 
was first applied to Scripture in the sense of a list of books, but 
that it quickly became bound up with the other idea of the books 
that were normative and regulative for the Christian. 

Now we are not so much concerned with the actual use of the 
word “‘ Canon” as with the idea that it conveys. For it is 
obvious, as Souter says, that “‘ the idea of a Canon is much older 
than the word in that sense”. And the idea is certainly pre- 
Christian. To whatever extent the limits of the Jewish Canon 
were debated before the time of Christ, the existence and use 
of the LXX version proves that certain Jewish writings were 
regarded as forming a set of authoritative Scriptures. 

Thus, in order to try to define what we are now attempting 
to discuss, we can say that we are dealing with the idea that a 
certain set of books is outstanding above any other books. The 
reason why they are outstanding is that they form the canon, 
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norm or standard which should regulate all religious experience, 
and by which all religious experience should be tested. Whilst 
in theory one might have a canon of books that would be nor- 
mative for mathematics or physics, we are looking for the Canon 
that is normative in the sphere of religion. 


II 


So much for an attempt to define what we mean by the 
Canon of Scripture. But what right have we to expect such a 
Canon at all? 

The answer to this question arises from the fact of the 
existence of God and of the religious experience of man. Obvi- 
ously, if there is no God, the question of revelation does not 
arise at all. But once we assume the existence of God—and we 
have valid grounds for doing so—the religious gropings of 
mankind suggest that God has made us to have fellowship with 
Himself. If this is true, then presumably He has somewhere 
revealed Himself to us or does somewhere reveal Himself to us 
now. Otherwise He is no more than the eternal Jester, creating 
men and women with appetites but refusing to create the food 
that their appetites demand. 

But the moment we have reached this conclusion, the 
question of a Canon forces itself upon us. The Canon may be 
as wide as the human mind, or it may be as narrow as a single 
sentence. That is, any human mind at any moment may know 
the will of God directly; the words and writings, then, of any 
sincere religious mind will be normative and regulative in the 
sphere of religion. On the other hand, God might have spoken 
no more than a single sentence: such a word as “‘ Man, know 
thyself!” might be all that man requires in the way of religious 
guidance. 

Quite obviously the first canon—if it can be called a canon 
at all—is altogether too wide to be true. Apart from the con- 
fiicting views of God that emerge from the different religions 
of history, we all know the impossibility of discovering the voice 
of God directly, however sincerely we try. On the other hand, to 
attempt to reduce the revelation of God to a sentence or two 
appears to be unworthy of God. Whilst souls have been saved 
through a single text, they have grown in the knowledge of God 
only through considerably more than one. If God has revealed 
Himself at all, He has presumably revealed Himself adequately. 
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There is no clear evidence that God is still revealing Himself 
in an authoritative and normative way to-day. Science and Health 
and The Book of Mormon and The Scripts of Cleopas do not impress 
us as being the voice of the living God. That may, of course, 
be due to prejudice. But before accepting any of them, it is 
worth turning back to see whether there exists any set of books 
that appears to form such a Canon as we feel ought to exist. 
If it does, then I shall have something by which to guide my 
religious strivings; and if I make some statement about God, 
or recommend some belief to you, you are in duty bound to set 
what I say against the Canon. If my statement then appears to 
be greater or less than what Scripture says, you must not adjust 
Scripture to my statement, but adjust my statement to Scripture. 


Ill 


In our search for a Canon amongst the religious books of the 
world, we notice that the Subject of‘one set of writings is out- 
standing in the whole process of history. We are brought face 
to face with the Person of Jesus Christ. Even those who will not 
recognise his Deity are prepared to admit His uniqueness, and 
to regard Him as a special revelation of God. To spend time 
here arguing for the uniqueness of Jesus Christ would be beside 
the point. I must frankly leap the gap in the argument and come 
down on the Christian conclusion that our Lord Jesus Christ is 
the supreme revelation of God—that He is God made Man. 
If this is so, the writings that are bound up with Him must also 
belong to the revelation of God. The reason for this is that, 
apart from the writings, we do not know how to judge Christ 
aright. Possible allusions to Him as a person of history in Tacitus 
and Josephus do not help us in the least. Even if I try to get into 
touch with Him on the basis of some vague historical allusion, 
I shall in all probability remain in the dark. God’s revelation of 
Himself in a Person demands an equal revelation of that Person 
in a book. 

Now the interesting thing is that Jesus Christ stands as the 
mountain-top of two religions, and each of these religions has 
a set of writings bound up with it. Up one side of the mountain 
winds the Jewish track, unfolding all the time fresh views of the 
summit that is its final end. Then down the other side sweeps 
the Christian path, which is there nut because of itself but 
because of the glories of that peak from which it runs. 
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Jesus Christ in fact is linked in history by two sets of Scrip- 
tures—one that preceded Him and prepared for His coming, 
and the other that told of Him and interpreted Him after He 
had come. 

If then Jesus Christ is the centre of everything, it is important 
to discover His attitude towards the Canon of Scripture as it 
already existed in His day. If we can discover the Canon that 
He accepted, we shall at least know what to accept and what to 
reject of the Jewish sacred writings. Our Old Testament Canon 
must be the one that He accepted. 

Fortunately, it is not too difficult to discern what that Canon 
was. It was the Canon of official Judaism of His day. As a 
Jew, Jesus was brought up to know and love the Jewish 
Scriptures. He frequently quotes them, and in argument 
regards them as final. He said that He Himself did not come to 
destroy them, but to fulfil them (Matt. v. 17); and both before 
His death and after His resurrection He declared that His 
experiences had been foretold there. He handed on this same 
outlook to the Early Church. Now, here is an important point. 
Jesus Christ accused the Jews of many things, but on no occasion 
did He accuse them of having a faulty Canon of Scripture. 
In arguing from the-Scriptures He and they met on common 
ground. 

It is thus not necessary for us to be able to demonstrate that 
Christ quoted from any book before we can regard it as part of 
the Old Testament Canon. It is sufficient to show that He did 
not quote, or at any rate did not quote as authoritative, any book 
that was outside the recognised Canon. And so far as our 
present New Testament goes, He is never recorded as quoting 
in this way from any other known book. 

But it does rest with us to show that the Jewish Canon of 
Christ’s day was identical with our present Old Testament 
Canon. External evidence suggests that it was, that it did not 
include the Apocrypha. 

In order to make our witnesses clear, we must first notice 
that the traditional Jewish division of the Hebrew Bible (that is 
our Old Testament) is into twenty-four books. This number is 
made up of (a) the Five Books of the Torah or Law; (4) the 
Nebhi’im or Prophets, consisting of the Four Former Prophets 
(Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings) and the Four Latter Prophets 
(Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Book of the Twelve [Minor] 
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Prophets); and (c) the Kethubhim or Writings (Psalms, Proverbs, 
Job, Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, 
Daniel, Ezra-Nehemiah, and Chronicles). It is impossible to 
include the Apocrypha and still have twenty-four. 

This tradition of twenty-four books can be traced back to 
between a.p. 81 and 96. In the Apocryphal 4 Esdras xiv. 19-48 
there is a fabulous story of Ezra dictating ninety-four books, 
after the originals had been destroyed, and being told to publish 
twenty-four of them. The books are not specified, but the 
number twenty-four must be more than a coincidence. 

Josephus in his Contra Apionem, about a.p. 100, has his own 
division into twenty-two books, which he divides into five books 
of Moses, thirteen books of history, and four books of hymns 
to God and practical precepts to men. In all probability he joins 
Ruth to Judges and Lamentations to Jeremiah. At first sight we 
might think that the total of twenty-two was reached by omitting 
the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes, but it seems that these 
would both be necessary to make up Josephus’s third division 
of hymns and practical precepts. The four books he includes 
under this head must be Psalms, Proverbs, Song of Songs, 
and Ecclesiastes. A possible reason for Josephus’s choice of 
a total of twenty-two rather than twenty-four is that twenty- 
two corresponds to the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. 

So far as formal definition goes, in a.p. 90 a Council of 
Jewish rabbis at Jamnia discussed the question of the Canon, 
and decided in favour of the books that form our present Old 
Testament. To speak of this Council as deciding may, however, 
give a wrong impression. The Council did not meet with the 
idea of picking out a number of books from a queue of applicants 
for canonicity. So far as we can tell, it merely concerned itself 
with the decision of whether the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes, 
which were already commonly regarded as within the Canon, 
should remain. It was not a question of nominating or adding 
any book, but of retaining two that already had claims to be 
there. The Council of Jamnia was the confirming of public 
opinion, not the forming of it. 

Now, admittedly, the Lord Jesus Christ lived within the 
first thirty years of the century, while the evidence that I have 
referred to comes from the last twenty years. But there is not the 
slightest hint of any change of ideas during the intervening years. 
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There were discussions among the Jews during this time as to 
whether Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, and Esther should be 
retained, but, as at Jamnia, the problem was dealt with from the 
point of view of retention rather than admission; that is, they 
were inside the room already, not standing in the street. 


IV 


What then are we to say about the Apocrypha? It is often 
said that the Apocrypha was accepted by the Jews of Alexandria 
in the time of Christ. This rests solely on assumption, and not on 
proof. It is particularly noteworthy that the liberal Alexandrian 
Jew, Philo, whose date is 20 B.c.—a.p. 50, quotes a number of 
Old Testament books, but never the Apocrypha. 

The books commonly called the Apocrypha occur in MSS. 
of the LXX, intermingled with the Oid Testament books. 
Our MSS. of the LXX date from about a.p. 350 onwards, and 
are all from Christian sources. We do not possess any Jewish 
MS. of the LXX. Thus it cannot be safely argued that the Jews, 
whether in Alexandria or in Palestine, ever accepted these books 
as part of Scripture. The evidence of Philo and Josephus 
suggests that they did not. But their inclusion may well be due 
to the uncritical judgment of certain Christians, who felt that 
anything Jewish could be taken at its face value. 

In thinking of the LXX as the Bible of the Early Church, 
one must dismiss altogether the idea of a carefully bound volume 
of so many books. The Churches would possess separate rolls 
of individual books, or groups of shorter books, and it would be 
easy for other separate religious rolls, also written in Greek, to 
pass as genuine Scriptures. But some of the more enlightened 
Fathers of the Church endeavoured to check up on the genuine 
Canon, and such men as Justin Martyr (d. a.p. 164), Tertullian 
(200), Origen (254) and Jerome (400) accepted only the books 
that we recognise to-day. Origen might be quoted on the other 
side on the ground of what he says in his Lester to Africanus. 
But a careful reading of this letter shows that Origen is really a 
witness for the Palestinian Canon, and thus is consistent with 
what he says elsewhere. For in writing to Africanus he is main- 
taining the genuineness of the Additions to Daniel. He is not 
dealing with the Apocrypha as a whole. His contention is that 
these additions, contained in the LX X, must have been in the 
original Hebrew, though the Jews suppressed them. Africanus 
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had pointed out on sound philological grounds that these sections 
were originally composed in Greek, not in Hebrew. Origen, in a 
way unworthy of a scholar, sweeps the evidence aside. But the 
importance of the letter is that it shows that the Hebrew Pales- 
tinian Canon was regarded as the criterion both by Africanus 
and by Origen. 

There is, however, one further point to be considered. In 
calling our witnesses, we have not called the writers of the New 
Testament. Yet they too are important, since they come nearer 
to the time of Christ than do the Jewish witnesses. Their testi- 
mony is almost wholly on the side of our present Old Testament 
Canon. They, quote from practically every book at some time or 
other, and generally in a way that implies that they recognize 
its authority—that is to say, they frequently do more than quote 
by way of reminiscence and aptness, as we might quote from 
Shakespeare. Now they do not quote-from the Apocrypha in the 
same way as they do from the Old Testament. It is generally 
agreed that they knew some of the books of the Apocrypha, and 
that certain of their expressions and phrases may be due to 
reminiscences of the Apocrypha, as, for example, Rom. i. 18-32 
may contain reminiscences of Wisdom xii—xiv. But such 
reminiscences are no more than we ourselves use when we allow 
the phraseology of a hymn to colour.an idea or expression. If, 
then, the New Testament writers knew the Apocrypha, and yet 
did not quote it as Scripture, it is clear that they did not regard 
it as having the authority of Scripture. 

In view of the evidence of the New Testament writers and 
of the Fathers, it is certain that the Reformers were right, as 
against the Council of Trent, in adopting the Hebrew Canon 
and not the Canon of the LXX. 

There is, however, one book which, judged by the test of its 
use in the New Testament, might appear to have a fair claim to 
rank as canonical. Yet, curiously enough, this book is not even 
included in our Apocrypha, and does not occur in any version of 
the LXX, though it forms a part of the Bible of the Ethiopian 
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Yet in the latest edition of the Douai Bible published in U.S.A., the Rev. H. 
I= Schumacher, writing in the introduction, say: with — to the Apocrypha : “ Catholics 
Yt follow the tradition of the Hellenistic Jews on the decisive ground that Christ and the 
Apostles and the entire early Christian Church by their — recognised the Sacred 
it Books of the Jews in the Dispersion, that is, the books of the Greek Septuagint.” (The 
fact that Jerome himself is a witness on the other side is not mentioned in this intro- 
1e duction !) One can only say that this writer po ae ae the facts as much as he does 
1s when he says almost immed ase! afterwards : “* Following the example of Luther, Pro- 
testants also reject a number of NT. Books.” 
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Church. This is the Book of Enoch. In R. H. Charles’s edition 
of this book, and in his Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, there is a 
list of parallels between Enoch and the New Testament. Most 
of these are no more than reminiscences of language and 
similarities of phraseology, and quite a number seem to be no 
more than coincidences arising from familiarity with Old Testa- 
ment ideas and subjects... With two possible exceptions, the 
Book of Enoch is not treated in the same way as Scripture, 
though it seems that some of the New Testament writers knew 
it as a religious writing and that this knowledge is reflected in 
occasional adaptations of its phraseology. 

I mentioned two possible exceptions, and these must be 
considered. The first is Christ’s use of the title ‘‘ The Son of 
Man ” in an apocalyptic sense. A fair case can be made out for 
the influence of Enoch on this title. Dan. vii. 13 speaks of a 
figure “ like a son of man ’’—that is, in the context, a man, as 
opposed to the beasts that Daniel had previously seen. Enoch, 
on the other hand, speaks of a heavenly figure with the title 
“The Son of Man’’. In chapters xlvi-lxix he appears to be a 
pre-existent Messianic figure, but in Ixx—Ixxi it is likely, as 
Otto maintains in The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man, that 
Enoch discovers that it is he himself who is to fulfil the réle of 
the Son of Man. Charles, writing earlier than Otto, does not 
accept this interpretation; but Otto has the advantage of taking 
the text as it stands, while Charles relies on emendation. If Otto 
is correct, Jesus Christ obviously did not take the title from 
Enoch, and thus identify Himself with Enoch. 

But, ignoring this particular interpretation of chapters Ixx 
and Ixxi, we notice that much of Enoch’s picture is drawn from 
Daniel. The question is whether Christ drew His use of the title 
from Enoch or from Daniel. Now, although Daniel does not 
use the Aramaic status emphaticus to denote the figure whom he 
sees, and thus his phrase “a son of man” (dar enash) is simply 
equivalent to “a man ”’, yet the figure has an individuality, and 
would be appreciated by the Jewish mind as a mysterious person 
who had-some connection with the time of the end. Thus, if 
Christ used the term “ The Son of Man”’ in an apocalyptic 


1For example, 1 - 1. 7, “ Walk in the light”, has a in Enoch’s “ Walk in 


eternal light ’’. Both John and Enoch use the phrase “ darkness is past’ ; and as 
a parallel to John’s command not to love the world Enoch has “* Love not any of the good 
things that are in the world". The Book of Revelation has more reminiscences than any 
other single book. 
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context, the mind of the hearer would travel back to Daniel, 
irrespective of whether he was familiar with Enoch. 

Perhaps the key passage in this connection is the scene at 
the trial before the high priest. When Jesus was put on oath to 
declare whether He was “‘ the Messiah, the Son of God ”’, He 
admitted it, and added: ‘‘ Henceforth ye shall see the Son of 
Man sitting at the right hand of power, and coming on the 
clouds of heaven” (Matt. xxvi. 64). The first clause is an 
allusion to Ps. cx. 1, the second to Dan. vii. 13; and neither of 
the clauses has any parallel in Enoch. If on any occasion Christ 
had used of Himself that other title employed in Enoch of this 
heavenly being, ‘‘ The Elect One”, then we should have been 
more inclined to acknowledge His dependence on this book. 
But, as it is, there is no need to look farther than the Book of 
Daniel, and it is clear that Christ did not confer canonical status 
on the Book of Enoch. 

But, leaving the testimony of Jesus Christ on one side, there 
is, of course, one direct quotation from the Book of Enoch in 
Jude 14: “* And to these also Enoch, the seventh from Adam, 
prophesied, saying, ‘ Behold, the Lord came with ten thousands 
of his holy ones, to execute judgment upon all, and to convict 
all the ungodly of all their ungodly works which they have 
ungodly wrought, and of all the hard things which ungodly 
sinners have spoken against him’.” The quotation comes almost 
verbatim from Enoch i. 9. 

Actually, of course, the question is not simply: Does this 
quotation occur in the pseudepigraphical book of Enoch? but: 
Did the genuine Enoch actually say the words or their equivalent? 
Notice what the quotation actually says. It is not a technical 
extract from a highly-coloured passage of the book. It boils 
down to a general statement that God will one day break into the 
course of world-history with His angels or His saints, to judge 
the ungodly. If we assume the historicity of Enoch, he was the 
sort of man to whom we should —— such a revelation to be 


1The trend of modern a. i‘ the direct dependence upon Enoch, as 
witness T. W. Manson (The Teaching sus, P. 229), Vincone Taylor sus and His 
Sacrifice, p. 26), C. Cadoux 1ssion 0 esus, p. 99), C. H. Dodd of 
the Kin oan, 2), T. F. Glasson (The Second Advent, pp. 55f.), etc. Besides, while the 
section known as “ The Similitudes ” (chapters xxvii-Ixxxi), in which this 
heavenly occurs, is dated b wee ts 95-79 or 70-64 B.C., others, such as G. H. 
Dalman ‘ds of Jesus, pp. 242f.), W. esus), N . Schmidt ‘Art. Enoch” 
in Encyclopedia Americana, 1937 7 edition), and tT - Glasson (©p.. cit.), date it in the first 
century A.D.—* midt). V. H. Stanton in HDB iii, 356, that this 
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made. His rapture was a type of the rapture of the Church at the 
Second Coming. Was it pure superstition that ascribed several 
apocalypses to Enoch, or were they ascribed to him because the 
tradition had been accurately handed down that to him had been 
given a glimpse of the climax of the ages? I am very much inclined 
to this latter answer. Obviously Jude quotes from the spurious 
book of Enoch, but the words that he quotes may be sufficiently 
accurate summary of what the genuine Enoch actually said. 

It is worth noticing that in the Book of Enoch the words 
come from the introduction of about a dozen verses. This intro- 
duction is free from any fanciful ideas, and expands the theme 
that Jude quotes. It is almost as though the writer was aware of 
a tradition that Enoch had spoken in general terms of a coming 
of the Lord in judgment, and he puts this tradition at the fore- 
front of his book before passing to fancies of his own. 

Before we leave Jude, there is another quotation in his 
Epistle, which is said to come from ‘“‘ The Assumption of Moses”. 
It is v. 9, with its reference to Michael the archangel contending 
with the devil about the body of Moses. A full discussion of this 
verse would need a paper in itself. We can only touch on it 
briefly now. 

We possess a sixth-century a.p. Latin MS. of what is called 
“‘ The Assumption of Moses ”’, but this quotation does not occur 
in it. Charles, however, believes that this extant version is really 
“The Testament of Moses ” (referred to once or twice in lists 
of apocryphal books), with which the now lost ‘“ Assumption 
of Moses” was combined.! He dates the books between a.p. 
7 and 29. The first extant writing to ascribe Jude’s quotation 
to “‘ The Assumption of Moses ” is Origen’s De Principiis (iii. 
2. 1), written about a.p. 225; and other references in Origen, 
Clement, and Didymus, all of Alexandria, to strange incidents 
accompanying the death of Moses, make it likely that a book, 
different from our so-called ‘‘ Assumption of Moses”, was 
circulating at Alexandria. It is perfectly possible to argue that 
this book was compiled after Jude, and that Jude’s words actually 
formed the basis of the tradition about Michael. 


1Charles points out that our present “ Assumption”, which he believes to be the 
“* Testament ”, implies that Moses is to die an ordinary death. 

*Euthalius, Photius and Syncellus say that Paul derived Gal. vi. 16 from a book called 
Apocryphum Mosis ('Aréxpypov Mwiicéws). Charles says in his introduction to “ The 
Assumption of Moses” (p. xvii) : ‘‘ There can be no doubt that the borrowing is just the 
other way, and that this Apocryph is a Christian composition, of the general contents of 
which we have no knowledge.” 
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For there is no need to go outside the canonical Scriptures 
for Jude’s reference. In Zech. iii there is the incident where 
the angel of the Lord rebukes the Satan in precisely the words 
quoted by Jude. The scene is the accusation of Joshua the high 
priest, who is seen clothed in filthy garments, and the Satan is 
there as his adversary. Joshua here seems to stand as the nation’s 
representative. C. H. H. Wright, in his commentary on Zec- 
hariah, suggests that the phrase ‘‘ the body of Moses” in Jude 
is formed on the analogy of “‘ the body of Christ”. If the body 
of Christ is the Christian Church, the body of Moses might be 
the Jewish Church. A further indication that this was the 
chapter in Jude’s mind is his use of the filthy garment metaphor 
in v. 23 of his Epistle. 

Charles finds three other reminiscences of ‘‘ The Assumption 
(or Testament) of Moses” in Jude 16. The first is ludicrous. 
Both use the term “ murmurers”’ or “ complainers”. The 
second, about speaking great things, comes from Dan. vii. 8, 
20, and there is no proof that Jude here borrowed from the other 
book. The third, about respect of persons for the sake of gain, 
comes from Deut. xvi. 19. 

It is thus not certain that Jude quotes from ‘‘ The Assumption 
of Moses’. If he does, and thus canonises it as Scripture, that 
is unfortunate, because the book that contains the incident 
referred to by Jude no longer exists. — 

So much for the Canon of the Old Testament. We accept 
the books of our present Old Testament as canonical because it is 
evident that our Lord Jesus Christ accepted them. We reject 
the Apocrypha because there is no evidence that He accepted 
it, and every indication that He did not accept it. 


Vv 


When we turn to the Canon of the New Testament, we must 
again start with our Lord Jesus Christ. If the Old Testament 
leads up to Him, it is equally true that the New Testament has 
Him as its source. That is to say, we should expect that, if 
Christ is the supreme revelation of God, God would provide 
a further written revelation to unfold His Person and the mean- 
ing of His life for us who live long after the time when men saw 
Him and heard Him and touched Him. Only so can the 
revelation of Christ in time be the revelation of Christ in every 
age. 
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Without doing violence to the text, we can see the promise 
of a New Testament Canon in John xiv. 36 and xvi. 12f.: “ The 
Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name, he shall 
teach you all things, and bring to your remembrance all that I 
said unto you. . . I have yet many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of truth, 
is come, He shall guide you into all the truth: for he shall not 
speak from himself; but what things soever he shall hear, these 
shall he speak: and he shall declare unto you the things that are 
to come.” 

I find it difficult to suppose that this is a promise for the whole 
of the Church age, so that every devout Christian preacher to-day 
is infallibly guided by the Holy Spirit. If he were, then the 
Canon of Scripture would still be open, and in fact there need be 
no Canon at all. One part of the promise at least cannot apply 
to-day—the promise of a reminder of all that Christ taught. 
That promise belongs to those who heard Him when He was on 
earth, and covers the Gospels. But which Gospels? One can 
only say the four Gospels that we possess, since there are no 
others that can for one moment compete with them. I venture 
to say that even the most uninstructed Christian would pick 
these four if he were asked to say which bore the stamp of 
authentic inspiration out of the canonical and apocryphal Gospels 
that we possess to-day. 

It would be beyond the scope of our subject now to discuss 
the relationship between this promise of Christ to those who 
heard His teaching and the actual compilers of our Gospels, two 
of whom at least were not numbered among the Twelve. We 
may, however, assume, without staying to argue the matter, 
that the actual compilers were conscientious enough to check 
their records against the memory of eyewitnesses, as Luke in 
his introduction certainly suggests, and that Christ’s promise 
extended to all eyewitnesses who were so questioned. 

The Epistles are covered by the promise that the Holy Spirit 
would teach the disciples things that Christ had been unable to 
teach them. Such a promise is reasonable. It is clear that the 
disciples had a totally inadequate view of Jesus Christ before 
His death and resurrection. And since His risen and ascended 
life was to be a more permanent state than His earthly life, it 
was necessary that there should be an unfolding of this when 
Christians had the new data upon which to build. 
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None the less we must face the curious fact that the majority 
of the Epistles were not written by any of the disciples to whom 
this promise in the Upper Room was actually made. Peter and 
John alone have left a record of the teachings that the Holy 
Spirit inspired them to give, though some would include the 
Epistle of Jude as by “ Judas, not Iscariot”. Their Epistles, 
then, rightly rank as canonical. But let us be clear that these 
are the only claimants for canonicity from any authors to whom 
this promise of Christ’s was actually made. We are not rejecting 
any writings by the other ten apostles in favour of epistles by 
other writers outside the circle of the Twelve. If there were any 
such epistles, there is no record of them in the literary history 
of the Church. The so-called “‘ Epistle of the Apostles” is 
obviously spurious and belongs to ¢. a.p. 160 (M.R. James, 
Apocryphal New Testament, p. 485). 

Either, then, our canonical Epistles must be limited to five 
or six short letters, or we must recognise that the promised 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit for teaching purposes extends to 
more than the circle of the Twelve. 

Certainly the New Testament itself encourages us to extend 
the scope of the promise. For Paul certainly claims to be directly 
taught by the Holy Spirit. Thus in 1 Cor. ii. 13 he says that 
he speaks “in words . . . which the Spirit teacheth ’; and in 
1 Cor. vii, where he sets his own teachings alongside the com- 
mands which Christ gave while He was on earth, he concludes 
with the words: “And I think that I also have the Spirit of 
God.”’ 

Now Paul may have been mistaken in his claim, but if 
we reject it, and wipe his Epistles out of the Canon, we have 
seriously impoverished our knowledge of Christ. We should 
expect a New Testament Canon that approximated to some 
extent to the Old, but without the Pauline Epistles our Canon 
is meagre indeed. Besides, if we accept the canonicity of 2 Peter 
(and I agree that there are difficulties here; but if we do accept 
it), then 2 Pet. iii. 15f. clinches the matter, when it equates 
Paul’s letters with the inspired Scriptures of the Old Testament 
by comparing them with “ she other Scriptures’. The use of the 
words “the other”’ indicates that Paul’s letters are regarded 
as Scripture. 

So far there is no great difficulty about the New Testament 
Canon. We can show clearly that the Four Gospels, and the 
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Epistles of Paul, Peter and John are canonical. But it is not so 
easy to demonstrate the right of Hebrews, James and Jude to be 
there. 

I think the best way to start is by way of comparison. If 
any letters or writings in addition to those of Paul, Peter and 
John are to be admitted at all, are there any others with a better 
claim than Hebrews, James and Jude? The only possible can- 
didates are Hermas, the Didaché, Barnabas, and 1 Clement. 
Hermas is a somewhat wearisome book, and its late date rather 
militates against our ranking it with the epistles of apostolic 
days. According to the Muratorian Canon, which belongs to the 
latter part of the second century, Hermas wrote “ very lately in 
our times, while his brother, Bishop Pius, occupied the chair of 
the Church of the city of Rome”. 

The date of the Didaché is uncertain, but some of its contents 
would militate against its acceptance as part of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures. Thus, its interpretation of Christ’s words 
about not being as the hypocrites when we fast is almost ludicrous. 
The hypocrites, that is the Jews, fast on Monday and Thursday; 
therefore Christians should fast on Wednesday and Friday! 

The Epistle of Barnabas might be early enough to be by 
Barnabas the apostle, but whether it is by him or by some other 
Barnabas it is difficult to say. But on the ground of its contents 
we must view it with some suspicion. In its treatment of the 
Old Testament it has certain resemblances to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, but, to quote Bishop Westcott, ‘“‘ In parts there is an 
evident straining after novelty wholly alien from the calm and 
conscious strength of an Apostle; and the details of explanations 
are full of the rudest errors” (On the Canon of the N.T., p. 44)- 
For example, Barnabas adopts the idea that the consummation 
of all things will take place at the end of 6,000 years from the 
Creation. On the grounds of its contents, therefore, the claim of 
the Epistle of Barnabas to canonicity must be rejected. 

There remains 1 Clement, a genuine letter from Clement of 
Rome, belonging probably to the end of the first century. To 
read it is to have the impression that Clement does not regard 
himself as teaching by inspired authority, but as following an 
authority derived from the apostles. He speaks at second hand 
rather than first hand, and there is no extant evidence that any 
of the early Fathers regarded it as Scripture, though several 
quote it. 
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Compared with these four, the three Epistles in our New 
Testament certainly have a better claim both internally and 
externally. Internally they have that authoritative note that we 
associate with an inspired word of God. They are definite and 
dogmatic. Hebrews certainly deserves to stand. It gives a sane 
and balanced key to much of the Old Testament type of teaching, 
and might well be drawn from what Christ Himself taught 
during the forty days after His resurrection, when He showed 
how the Old Testament Scriptures spoke of Him. 

The Epistle of James, in spite of Luther’s reactions against 
it, has not seemed to Evangelical Christians as a whole to be in 
contradiction to Paul’s teaching on justification by faith, but 
rather to give a certain balance and emphasis on practical 
righteousness that we so badly need. Since this Epistle has a 
serious claim to be a part of Scripture, I see-no reason to reject 
it. 

The Epistle of Jude is much more problematical. To reject 
it from the Canon would be to solve out of hand our earlier prob- 
lem of the possible canonicity of Enoch. But note that we have 
to say “‘ reject it from the Canon”. It has its feet firmly planted 
in the Canon, and it speaks with that familiar authoritative ring 
which marks the other canonical books and which is absent 
from most of the uncanonical. Intrinsically it has probably more 
right to be in the Canon than to be excluded from it.t 

So far as external evidence for these books goes, the position 
is roughly as follows. They won their way to common acceptance, 
not through arbitrary decisions of the Church, but through their 
own weight. In the references to them and to the non-canonical 
books we can see the opinion of Christian writers gradually 
crystallising in favour of them and against the others. Some 
doubts and hesitations were due to the fact that certain letters 
were not in widespread circulation for many years, and when 
they did become better known they were viewed with some 
suspicion at first. 

When finally, either at a small Council at Laodicea (c. a.p. 
363) or at the Third Council of Carthage (a.p. 397), a list of the 
Canon of the New Testament was first promulgated by a 
Christian Council, the list is identical with ours. The Acts of 


1Accordin ~ the Westminster Dictionary of the Bible, which dates it about A.D. 66, “ it 


is included in the Old Latin version, listed in the Muratorian ty yo quoted and referred 
to as Jude's by Clement of Alexandria and —e and later by Origen, and was clearly 
from the beginning a part of the Christian Canon” 
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the Council of Carthage made it clear that the decision was not 
reached by any arbitrary method nor by haphazard voting, but 
it was regarded as a solemn declaration of the books that had 
attained the position of canonicity in the Church. Certain it is 
that no book was rejected which later Christian opinion has felt 
should be admitted. And the vast majority of the Christian 
Church does not feel justified in turning out any of the books 
that have for so long found a place there. 

I have not touched on the Book of Revelation. That, I think, 
is covered by Christ’s promise that the Holy Spirit would show 
the disciples things to come. While, of course, this does not 
necessarily mean a written record of things to come, it does 
incline us to expect something of the kind. Since the Apocalypse 
of John is the only extant Christian apocalypse, and others, such 
as the Apocalypse of Peter, have perished, it is a case of accept- 
ing the one that we have or not having one at all. A New Testa- 
ment apocalypse balances the Old Testament Daniel. And the 
concluding chapters form a perfect ending to a Bible which opens 
with the first chapters of Genesis. 

The only other book in our New Testament is the Acts of the 
Apostles. Whilst this is not covered by the promise of Christ, 
it appears to be a vital book for the Canon. We need to have 
some record of Christianity in action. We might have expected 
more than one. But there is no other claimant for an equal place, 
and such a book as “ The Acts of Paul and Thekla” is so 
obviously inferior that we can assume that God did not wish 
to give us more than the one history. 

In this discussion of the New Testament Canon I am aware 
that I have unduly simplified one point. I have assumed that 
the Pastoral Epistles are authentic letters of Paul, and that 
2 Peter is genuinely Petrine. Supposing that it could be demon- 
strated that these letters were not the work of the professed 
authors, would they still be eligible for the Canon? 

For myself, I should find it very difficult to retain them, 
especially 2 Peter, which makes such an emphatic claim to be 
Petrine. It is not like Ecclesiastes in the Old Testment, where it 
is possible to hold that a later writer is deliberately putting him- 
self back into the position of Solomon. But others may feel 
differently about this, and would be willing to retain the books, 
even if their claim to apostolic authorship were disallowed. 
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VI 


In conclusion, let me summarise the position that I have 
tried to maintain. The fact of revelation leads me to expect a 
Canon in the form of a definite set of authoritative writings. 
Associated with Jesus Christ I find two such definite sets. I 
accept the Old Testament of our Hebrew Bibles as one Canon, 
since the evidence is that Jesus Christ accepted it. I do not have 
an identical form of authority for the New Testament, but I can 
reason from analogy, and look for a set of books that won and 
retained recognition for themselves as canonical. If God worked 
that way with the Old, He will presumably work in a similar 
way with the New, and, since His Holy Spirit apparently over- 
ruled in the presentation and collection of the Old, I believe that 
the same will be true of the New. : 

There is only one set of writings that has so won recog- 
nition for itself. I have not attempted to discuss precisely how 
each book came to have its place. Clearly both the testimony 
of the Holy Spirit and reasonable arguments, such as that of 
apostolic authorship, played their part in this. My line of 
approach has rather been that, having been led to expect a 
Christian Canon, I have examined the only extant Canon that 
there is, and found it reasonable to suppose that God in His 
providence has here given and secured for His Church a complete 
New Testament comparable to the Old. This New Testament 
appears to be a living organism, having different members, but 
forming one body. It would hardly be consistent with the over- 
ruling providence of God if, after so long a time, any of the 
members should prove to be in need of amputation. 

In the Bible, then, we have the divine Canon, the Canon 
which is consistent with itself, which is complete, containing all 
that in this life we need to know about God, and about the way 
to God, and about living the spiritual life. It is a complete 
Canon, or measuring-rod, by which all Christian teaching to-day 
must be tested, and, being tested, must either stand or fall. 

J. Srarrorp Wricut. 
Oak Hill College, 
London. 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE: 
THE ATTITUDE OF THE REFORMERS 


Ir must be remembered that the word ‘‘ Reformation” means a 
“* re-formation ’”—a making anew of what already exists. There 
was no new Church made at the Reformation. It was a return 
to the Apostolic model as laid down in the Holy Scriptures. 
The fair face of the Church of the first century had come to be 
marred and deformed in the course of time, and all that the 
Reformers aimed at was to return to the simplicity of worship 
and purity of doctrine which prevailed in Apostolic times. They 
found in the Bible the most authoritative description of what the 
Church was then, and they naturally took it as their guide. 

The Church in the early centuries accepted unquestionably 
the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures. Up to the time of 
the Reformation this authority had never been questioned but 
there had grown up side by side with the authority of the Scrip- 
tures another two kinds of authority: (1) the authority of the 
Church itself as an Interpreter of Scripture; and (2) the authority 
of Tradition. So great had the authority of the Church as an 
interpreter of Scripture become, that the idea was general that 
Councils could not err, and when Luther suggested they could 
the Roman Church dignitaries were scandalised. At that time, 
the doctrine of papal infallibility had not been settled and it was 
a debatable question whether General Councils were subject to 
the Pope or the Pope to General Councils; but on one thing 
they were clear, that the voice of the Church was authoritative 
in the interpretation of Scripture with ‘‘ the unanimous consent 
of the Fathers’. It did not trouble them that there was no 
such thing as the “unanimous consent of the Fathers”, and 
so the Church spoke with an authority really above the 
Scriptures. 

In the second place, the influence of Tradition had become 
very great. It was not exalted into an official dogma of the 
Church and placed on an equality with the Bible until the 
Council of Trent, after the Reformation, but already its effect 
on the thinking of the Church was enormous. 

Thus it was that, although the Roman Church recognised, 
as it still does, the authority of the Holy Scriptures, nevertheless, 
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in practice, Scripture was subordinated to the authority of the 
Church itself and placed on a level with tradition. The result 
was that doctrines, ceremonies and practices were officially 
recognised in the Church which would have been repudiated in 
the first three centuries when the one and only norm was the 
Word of God as written in the Holy Scriptures. 

As a moral and spiritual force the Roman Church had become 
well-night impotent. The disease was apparent to all. In con- 
vention after convention the matter was debated, and resolutions 
adopted to impose a stricter discipline, and improve the moral 
tone of the Church. These resolutions were futile, for the evils 
increased rather than diminished. These, as far as England is 
concerned, are clearly set forth in the bold and famous address 
of John Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, to Convocation in 1512, five 
years before Luther nailed his Theses on the Church door at 
Wittenberg. Colet’s remedy was to apply Canon Law more 
rigorously, especially to the Bishops; who were setting a bad 
example. Throughout Europe the need for reform was seen 
everywhere, but how carry out reform when the very authorities 
of the Church were the worst offenders? 

The Reformers from the beginning appealed directly to the 
authority of the Scriptures and not to Pope or General Councils. 
Thus Luther in 1521 before the Diet of Worms, when asked to 
retract, offered to retract anything he “ may have uttered 
beyond the authority of Scripture ” and declared that “‘ the Word 
of God” was “‘ the greatest thing in heaven and on earth, and 
which we all must reverence ”. This is typical of the Reformation 
attitude in general—it was a return to the position of the Early 
Church, recognising the Bible as the Word of God and our 
ultimate authority. 


It was William Chillingworth who first coined the expression : 


“I tell you, the Bible, and the Bible alone, is the religion of Protestants. 
Show me anything in this Book and I accept it without question.” 


The declaration has been objected to, but it enshrines a great 
truth, and it is all the more striking when we recalled the history 
of the man. Born in 1602 at Oxford, he embraced Catholicism 
in early life through the influence of a Jesuit. He went to 
Douay in France, and was asked to write an account of his 
conversion to Romanism. While engaged in studying the 
evidence, he became convinced that Protestantism was right, 
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and soon became involved in controversies with Roman Catholics, 
and wrote a book, The Religion of Protestants a safe way to Salva- 
tion (1637), in which he demonstrated the sole authority of the 
Bible. In the Civil War he sided with Charles I and took a 
prominent part, dying in 1643 as a result of his sufferings in 
the siege of Arundel. His ecclesiastical affiliation as an opponent 
of the Puritans makes his defence of the Bible as the sole authority 
for Protestants all the more striking and shows how this Refor- 
mation principle must have taken a firm hold when a divine of 
the Cavalier party, and an intimate friend of Lord Falkland, would 
thus contend for it. 


I, PRE-REFORMATION PERIOD 


Before examining in detail the attitude of the Reformers 
to the Holy Scriptures, let us, first of all, glance at the work 
of the Reformers before the Reformation, and I shall take the 
liberty of quoting freely from Dorner’s History of Protestant 
Theology. The Waldensians, simple, honest, and candid people, 
he says, were “the first to re-establish the connection with 
historical primitive Christianity, and to diffuse the taste for 
it”. For them the Bible was, as in the Early Church, the very 
Word of God, and they received it with joy, and learned that it 
was “‘a lamp unto their feet and a guide unto their path”. 
Their most notable work was that, as Dr. George P. Fisher says, 
“‘ wherever they went they kindled among the people the desire 
to read the Bible”. In the twelfth century their influence in 
Southern France and Northern Italy became great, and they 
passed even into Holland, and by the middle of the century 
had come to England, especially Kent. 

We find the same loyalty to the Bible in Wickliffe and his 
followers in England in the fourteenth century as existed among 
the Waldenses in the twelfth. Lechler in his work on Wick/iffe 
and his English Precursors says: 

“ Before everything else, Wickliffe holds up the truth that the preaching of 
the Word of God is that function which subserves, in a degree quite peculiar to 
— the edification of the Church ; and this is so because the Word of God is 
a 

Wickliffe, like the men of the Reformation, maintained that 
the Bible should be taken in its plain sense without fancy inter- 
pretations. Thus, in discussing the doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation, he declares: 
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“ But, by the grace of God, I will keep clear of the heresy which teaches, 
that if the Pope and Cardinals assert a thing to be the sense of Scripture, therefore 
it is ; for that were to set them up above the Apostles.” 

This means that the ordinary Christian is entitled to understand 
the Bible according to its clear meaning no matter what claims 
ecclesiastical authority may make. 

Elsewhere he writes in his Tract, Odjections to the Friars: 


“ Also the rule thereof is most perfect, since the Gospel in its freedom without 

error of man, is the rule of this religion.” 
His work in making the first complete translation of the Bible 
into English was epoch-making. A chronicler writing before 
1400 complained that Wickliffe had made the Bible “ an affair 
of the common people, and more accessible to the laity, including 
even the women who are able to read, than it used to be to the well 
educated clergy. The pearl is now thrown before swine and 
trodden under foot”. In spite of the bitter hostility met with, 
the translated Bible was eagerly sought for. As there were no 
printing presses it was very expensive and men were known to pay 
a load of hay to read it even for an hour. Wickliffe and his 
Lollard preachers brought the Gospel to nobles, tradesmen, 
peasants, and all classes, and many showed their devotion to the 
Word of God by dying in its defence in the frightful persecution 
which seemed to wipe their testimony from the land; but in 
reality it lived on in the souls of many waiting for a better time. 
It found a lodging-place in both Scotland and Bohemia—in 
the former country producing the Lollards of Kyle who pro- 
foundly influenced the religious history of their nation, and in 
the latter producing John Hus and the great movement which 
centuries of persecution could not destroy in the secret hearts 
of his race and which is today vigorously manifested in the 
evangelical movement of the Czech people. Of this movement, 
Dorner says again: ‘“‘ The Holy Scriptures continued always to 
be their ultimate authority ; there they strengthened their reforma- 
tory power, which had already manifested itself even in the matter 
of organisation.”” He maintains that this Biblical movement of 
the Waldenses, Lollards, and Husites “‘ contributed mightily to 
the diffusion throughout Christendom of the principle—as an 
incontrovertible and operative axiom—that the Church must sub- 
mit to be tested by the Holy Scriptures ”’ (op. cit., Vol. I, p. 68). 
It has never been properly realised how far the Bible was 
circulated among seekers after the Truth long before the days of 
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Luther. Investigation will show there was a translation of the 
Bible into German a hundred years before Luther, and that 
before the beginning of the sixteenth century there were many 
editions. There were also translations in France, Bohemia, 
Poland, and Holland; and partial translations in Spain and 
Denmark. These publications of the Bible in the vernacular, 
especially with the introduction of printing, helped greatly to 
prepare the way for the Reformation in spite of the ban on the 
reading of the Scriptures by the laity. 


Il, LUTHER 


Much discussion has arisen in recent times as to Luther’s 
attitude to the Bible, and it has become the fashion in some 
quarters to regard him as one of the first rationalistic critics of the 
Scriptures. Let us notice, then, first of all, some statements in 
which he emphatically holds forth the Bible as the very Word of 
God, and then let us examine some statements which might seem 
to be contradictory of his general position. 

The whole of Luther’s theological system depended on his 
acceptance of the Scriptures as the Word of God. The Bible is 
for him “ particularly the book, writing and word of the Holy 
Spirit”. Késtlin gives this declaration from Luther: 


“* T will not waste a word in arguing with one who does not consider that 
the Scriptures are the Word of God : we ought not to dispute with a man who 
thus rejects first principles.” 

His acceptance of the exclusive authority of the Scriptures was 
basic to his system, and on this principle he based his rejection of 
the authority of the Pope, and his declaration at Leipsicand Worms 
that Councils may err, as well as many other expressions of his views. 

Dorner (Vol. I, pp. 244f.) quotes Luther as replying to 
those who argue from the Scriptures in favour of a doctrine of 
works rather than of free grace. The Reformer declares some- 
what unwisely: 


“ Since Christ Himself is the treasure whereby I am bought and redeemed, 
I care not the slightest jot for all the expressions of Scripture, to set up by them 
the righteousness of works and to lay down the righteousness of faith. For I have 
on my side the Master and the Lord of Scripture, to whom I will keep, and I 
know He will not lie nor deceive me—and let them go on in their hostile cry, 
that the Scriptures contradict themselves!” 


If one knew only these words from Luther it would be 
natural to think that he disparaged Scripture and relied only 
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on some mystic contact with Christ. This is an example of certain 
rash and unguarded statements which he made without thinking 
of the logical consequences should they be taken at their face 
value. 

In the case under consideration, he saves any possible mis- 
understanding by adding immediately: 


“ At the same time it is impossible that the Scriptures should contradict 
themselves, save only that the unintelligent, coarse, and hardened hypocrites 


imagine 
This statement is clear enough and should ever be kept in view 
when we come across assertions that Luther disparaged or denied 
the divine inspiration of certain parts of the Bible. “It is 
impossible that the Scriptures should contradict themselves.” 
This expresses his true attitude and to deny this means discredit- 
ing some of the most important statements he ever uttered. 

It is the case, however, that Luther ascribed to the different 
books of the Bible different degrees af doctrinal value; and like 
certain other Reformers he took what we might call a central 
core of the Scriptures which he used to assess the value of the 
other parts. This he did because he placed in the forefront of his 
system the doctrine of Justification by faith and salvation by free 
grace. His own sense of guilt and pardon through faith in Christ 
was so great that he concentrated on this as the central content 
of the Scriptures—the most important part. At the end of his 
preface to the New Testament, Luther writes: 


“ From all this canst thou now form a right judgment concerning the various 
books, and decide which are the best. For the Gospel of John and the Epistles 
of St. Paul, especially that to the Romans, and the first Epistle of St. Peter, 
contain the true kernel and marrow of all the other books . . . these are the books 
which show thee Christ, and teach all that it is needful and well for thee to know, 
even if thou shouldest never see or hear any other book or have other teaching. 
In comparison with them the Epistle of James is a right strawy (i.e. of dry straw) 
epistle, for it has nothing of the evangelical manner.” 


One cannot but be surprised that Luther should refer in this 
way to the Epistle of James but at the same time certain critics 
have made a somewhat unfair use of these words. Protagonists of 
the view that the Word of God is contained in the Bible, but 
that the whole Bible is not the Word of God, have pointed to 
these words of Luther. For them the Word of God is contained 
in the Scriptures just as a certain quantity of pure wheat may be 
contained in a bag made up to a good extent of chaff. The 
problem, on this view, is to decide which parts are the real Word 
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of God and which are not. It is not too much to say that this is 
the greatest problem facing the modern liberal theologian. It 
was no problem to the Apostolic Church, or the Church of the 
first three centuries, nor was it any real problem to Luther and 
the other Reformers in spite of a few appearances to the contrary. 
It can be shown that Luther did not mean to suggest that the 
Epistle of James should be completely rejected as uncanonical. 
It deals largely with the question of good works and has little 
of Luther’s central idea of Justification through faith in Jesus 
Christ alone. By comparison, he regards it as inferior to the parts 
of the New Testament he mentions, but that cannot be taken 
as proving that he thought it to be absolutely of no value. He 
calls it a ‘‘ strawy ” epistle, but straw has decided values of its own. 
The flock would no doubt prefer the green and luscious pastures 
he commends to them, but that does not mean that straw has 
no value at all. 
Even of James’s Epistle Luther says: 


“ T admire the Epistle of James, though it was rejected by the ancients, and 
still hold it as good.” 


Again he says: 


“T cannot then place it among the true Capital-books; but I will forbid no 
one to place and elevate it as he pleases ; for there are many good sayings in it.” 


He takes much the same attitude to Hebrews, Jude, and the 
Apocalypse. By comparison with what he regards as the kernel 
of Scripture, he regards them as inferior, but he does not reject 
them out of hand from the Canon. 

No thinking Christian can deny Luther’s general thesis 
that some parts of the Scriptures are more precious than others, 
although one could wish he had expressed himself in somewhat 
different words. Someone has well said of his own experience 
that he had found some parts of the Scriptures like a dry and 
desolate land—sterile lists of names and apparently dead records, 
which provided no food for his soul. Then, all at once, he has 
been amazed to find a desert shrub ablaze with God. Some parts 
of Scripture are more precious, but every part has some value— 
or at least the possibility of being of value to someone under 
some condition or other. 

Luther erred in concentrating too much on certain aspects 
of the Scriptures to the exclusion of others, but this was due to 
the circumstances of his life story and the great debates and 
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conflicts in which he had to engage. He referred to the Epistle 
to the Hebrews as a book “ which contains some knots”, but he 
recognised that “ it expounds in masterly wise its chief atticle= 
the priesthood of Christ” (Késtlin). He made some scathing 
references to the Apocalypse as “‘ an obscure and uncertain book ” 
and hesitated to accept it as either apostolic or prophetic. Later 
on, however, he came to view it in a better light. When, there- 
fore, these hasty comments of Luther are thoroughly weighed, 
and compared with his general system, we may confidently 
accept the statement of that erudite theologian, the late Professor 
W. P. Paterson of Edinburgh University, who in examining 
this question said in his book The Rule of Faith (Appendix E): 


“The presupposition of Luther’s theological thinking was that the Bible 
is the Word of God, given by revelation of the Holy ™ and that it alone 
transmits and proves the truths of revelation.” 


Luther had to contend against two extremes—on the one 
hand the Roman Church which stressed so much the supreme 
authority of the Church, and on the other hand the Anabaptists 
who maintained they had the Spirit of Christ to teach them and 
so did not need the Bible. He met these two extremes by appeal 
to the Holy Scriptures as the Word of God, and prevailed over 
both, which shows where his strength lay. 

The late Principal T. M. Lindsay says in his History of the 
Reformation (Vol. I, p. 453): 

“ All the Reformers of the sixteenth century, whether Luther, Zwingli, 
or Calvin, believed that in the Scriptures God spoke to them in the same way 
as He had done in earlier days to His Prophets and Apostles. They believed that 
if the common people had the Scriptures in a language which they could under- 
stand, they could hear God speaking to them directly, and could go to Him for 
comfort, warning or instruction ; and their description of what they meant by 


the Holy Scriptures is simply another way of saying that all believers can have 
access to the very presence of God.” 


For these men, the Bible was a book where they heard the very 
voice of God “ speaking in love to man, and the voice of the 
renewed man answering in faith to God”’. It was thus a living 
book, not merely a storehouse of spiritual laws. It was not, then, 
as is so often said, a mere transference to a Book of the same kind 
of Infallibility as had dwelt in the Mediaeval Church in Popes 
and Councils. For the Reformers, the Book contained life, for 
God Himself spoke to them in it. It was not merely a matter of 
laying down a series of laws or presenting so many lifeless dogmas. 
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According to Luther the simplest Bible stories are of priceless 
value because they show how God dealt with His people in past 
ages. The Bible is full of living, personal and very human details 
of God’s servants. Thus we see these men, declares Luther, 
“ girded, crowned, and clothed with divine light, that is, with 
God’s Word”. 
Il, ZWINGLI 


Zwingli, the great Reformer of Switzerland, although he 
differed from both Luther and Calvin on many points, was yet 
in substantial agreement with them on the question of the 
authority of the Bible. It was the Bible which led him to peace 
with God, and so, says Derner, “ he assigns the Scriptures a 
unique position”. He declared that 


“The Scriptures come from God, not from man; and even that God who 
enlightens will give thee to understand that the speech comes from God. ‘The 
Word of God is to be held in the highest honour and to no word is such faith to 
be accorded as to it” (Dorner, Vol. I, p. 287). 


Although he rejected the canonicity of the Apocalypse, he 
was one of the very first in the Reformed Church to see the 
need for a dogmatic declaration as to the theological place of 
Scripture. Hence, his view was inserted in the First Helvetic 
Confession in 1536 although he had died in 1531. This declares: 

“ Canonic Scripture, the Word of God, given by the Holy Spirit and set 
forth to the world by the prophets and apostles, the most perfect and ancient of 
all philosophies, alone contains perfectly all piety and the whole rule of life.” 

It has to be noted that the standard here set forth by Zwingli is 
“Canonic Scripture ”’, i.e. the books of the Bible received in the 
Canon which are precisely those now accepted in our Bibles. This, 
he declares, is the Word of God. This alone contains what is 
necessary for true piety, and for a guide in life to the Christian. 
He thus ruled out Tradition, which was accepted by the Roman 
Church. While the Lutherans also rejected Tradition, they did 
not at first see the need for such a declaration as this of Zwinglli, 
and only in 1576 did they declare in the Torgau Book, and in 
1580 in the Formula of Concord, that 


“The only standard by which all dogmas and all teachers must be valued 
and judged is no other than the prophetic and apostolic writings of the Old and 
of the New Testaments.” 


Under the influence of Calvin every one of the Reformed 
Churches adopted substantially the declaration of Zwingli, and 
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so we have the supreme authority of Scripture set forth in all 
the Reformed Churches of Switzerland, France, England, Hol- 
land, Scotland and other countries. Thus we have it in the 
Geneva Confession of 1536 (Article 1); the First Helvetic Con- 
fession of 1536; the French Confession of 1559 (Articles 3-6); 
the Belgic Confession of 1561 (Articles 4-7); the Thirty-nine 
Articles of 1563 and 1571 (Article 6); and the Scots Confession 
of 1560 (Article 19) drawn up under the guidance of John Knox. 
Principal Lindsay says that in these Confessions 


“The Reformers had before them not simply the theological desire to define 
precisely the nature of that authority to which all Christian teaching appeals, 
but the religious need to cling to the divinely revealed way of salvation and to turn 
away from all human interpositica and corruption. They desire to make known 
that they trust God rather than man” (History of the Reformation, Vol. I, p. 
468). 


The attitude of Zwingli to this question of the supremacy 
of the Holy Scriptures is all the more remarkable when we 
remember that he was by far the most radical thinker among the 
Reformers and the one whose spirit approximated most to that 
of the Modernist Theologian of to-day. He and all the framers 
of the Reformed Confessions felt the imperative need for a 
standard of reference, a supreme divine authority outside of 
themselves to which they could appeal. They found that 
authority in the Holy Scriptures. There was no need to adduce 
elaborate arguments in favour of that authority. All Christendom 
accepted it. The only thing necessary was to show that this was 
the one and only authority, and so they exposed the Roman 
Catholic error of trusting in Tradition, and in the decisions of 
Popes and Councils. They called Reason to their aid to do this, 
and practically all appealed to the witness of the Holy Spirit in 
the heart of the believer as a proof of the authority of the Bible 
which itself condemned the other two kinds of authority recog- 
nised in the Roman Church. 

Those who prepared these Reformed Confessions, and their 
statements on the supreme authority of Scripture, simply went 
back to the position of Christ and of the Early Church. They 
found an objective authority and so were saved from the confusion 
which has characterised Modern Theologians who have been so 
largely at the mercy of subjective criteria within the mind of the 
individual thinker, who thus flounders about, without rudder or 
compass, on an uncharted sea. We gratefully acknowledge that 
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all matters of doctrine and Christian practice, the very voice of 
God speaking to His people. In his Jmstitutes, Chapter vi, 
he adduces various reasons for believing in the divine origin of 
the Scriptures. He discusses such questions as the manifestation 
of God in nature which, wonderful though it is, nevertheless is 
not sufficient—hence the need for a revelation. He insists that 
God’s revelation was preserved and handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. This Word of God is absolutely necessary for 
men if they are to guide their steps rightly through the labyrinth 
of this world. Only thus can superstition be banished. While 
God reveals Himself in the glories of nature—in the sky and sea; 
thunder, wind, tempest, etc.— it is only in the Scriptures that 
we really get to know Him savingly. While we do not receive 
the Scriptures on the authority of the Church, yet the Church 
has had an important place in guarding and handing down these 
oracles of God. The very nature of the Bible in the Law, Pro- 
phecies, and Gospel, proves that it must have come from God 
because it so far surpasses all other writings. If we only look at 
it with clear eyes it subdues our presumptuous opposition. Such 
are some of Calvin’s reasons for believing the Bible. 

He declares that he could produce sufficient reasons in favour 
of the divine authority of the Scriptures to “ stop the obstre- 
perous mouths ”’ of the “‘ craftiest despisers of God”. He could 
“‘ put down the boastings which they mutter in corners, were 
anything to be gained by refuting their cavils”. He could 
“‘ maintain the Word against gainsayers but it does not follow 
that this would forthwith implant the certainty which faith 
requires in their hearts”. The only thing which can do this is 
the testimony of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of men. Full credit 
will not be given to the words of God in the heart until they are 
sealed “‘ by the inward testimony of the Spirit”. This same 
Spirit, who taught the prophets, convinces the regenerate that 
their words are true. Scripture carries its own evidence along 
with it, but the full conviction of its truth comes through the 
Spirit who, in a way superior to human judgment, gives us 
perfect assurance “that it comes to us by the instrumentality of 
men, from the very mouth of God ”’. Calvin’s attitude, then, is 
that Nature and Reason can supply us with perfectly good argu- 
ments to prove the supreme authority and divine origin of the 
Scriptures, but, in the last resort, only the Spirit of God working 
in the heart will really lead the unbeliever to accept this. Anyone 
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who knows how you can overwhelm a sceptic with arguments and 
he yet remain of the same opinion, can understand this point of 
view of Calvin. 

Historians and commentators have sometimes given the 
impression that Calvin based entirely his acceptance of the 
Scriptures, as the Word of God, upon the testimony of the 
Spirit in the heart. When one reads the /nstitutes for oneself one 
sees at once what a fine case Calvin makes out for the rationality 
of our confidence in the Bible, although it is only the work of 
the Spirit which can really convince the unbeliever. 

One factor which strengthened Calvin’s faith in the authority 
of the Bible was the great effect it produced when its study was 
revived. In a letter to Cardinal Sadolet, he reminds him of the 
wonderful transformation which had been effected through the 
teaching of the Scriptures. Even enemies of the Reformation 
had to acknowledge this, and it had altered even the preaching 
of the Roman Church itself (Ca/vin’s-Tracts [Calvin Translation 
Society], Vol. I, pp. s9f.). In a Confession of Faith drawn up 
for the Reformed Church of France, he says the Bible is that 
“on which alone our faith should be founded, as there is no other 
witness proper and competent to decide what the majesty of God 
is, but God Himself”. In his Brief Confession of Faith he refers 
to “the sacred Scriptures, to which nothing can, without 
criminality, be added, from which nothing can be taken away ” 
(Calvin's Tracts, Vol. II, p. 133). | 

For us, one of the most interesting facts is the manner in 
which he recognised the existence of various readings among 
the ancient manuscripts from which we have derived our version 
of the Bible. In spite of the scanty materials at the disposal of 
scholars then, he frankly faced up to certain differences in the 
texts of various MSS. and realised the possibility of faulty trans- 
lations, and knew well that the Vulgate had inaccuracies. Such 
discoveries did not upset him and they need not upset us. Any- 
one who knows anything of the hundreds of ancient MSS. 
and versions on which our translations are based, knows of the 
existence of various readings showing some discrepancies between 
manuscript and manuscript. They do not need to alarm us in 
the least. Philip Schaff, Chairman of the American Revision 
Committee of the Scriptures, and one of the greatest Biblical 
scholars of his day, said of the variations in the text of the New 
Testament: “‘ Not more than fifty are really important for some 
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reason or other; and even of these fifty not one affects an article 
of faith or precept of duty which is not abundantly sustained by 
other and undoubted passages, or by the whole of Scripture 
teaching ” (Companion of the Greek Testament and English Version, 
179). 

Dr. Hort, joint Editor with Dr. Westcott of their famous 
edition of the Greek New Testament, said of the variations in 
texts: ‘‘ The amount of what can in any sense be called substantial 
variation is but a small fraction of the whole residuary variation, 
and can hardly form more than a thousandth part of the entire 
text.” This is the opinion of one of the greatest authorities 
who has ever lived. No one has suggested that these variations 
have in any way affected one single article of the Christian faith 
or any single principle of Christian conduct. If Calvin were 
alive to-day he would be entirely satisfied with this result based 
on sound Textual Criticism, and we may well thank God that 
we have the Scriptures to-day so very near to the actual words 
which were written by those “ holy men of old” who spoke 
“‘as they were moved by the Holy Ghost”. We have nothing 
to fear, but everything to gain, from sane, scientific textual 
criticism of the Bible. 


V. REFORMED CONFESSIONS 
With the passing of the years, the tide is turning, and it is 
becoming clearer, once again, that we may confidently accept 
still the views on Holy Writ held by the Early Church, by the 
Reformers, and the framers of our great Confessions of Faith. 
Let us look for a moment at two of these: 
(1) The Thirty-Nine Articles. Article VI declares: 
“ Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation, so that what- 
soever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any 


man, that it should be believed as an article of the Faith, or be thought requisite 
or necessary to salvation.” 


Again, Article XX runs: 


“ Tt is not lawful for the Church to ordain anything that is contrary to God’s 
Word written . . . Wherefore, although the Church be a witness and a keeper of 
holy Writ, yet, as it ought not to decree any thing against the same, so besides 


the same ought it not to enforce any thing to be believed for necessity of Sal- 
vation.” 


So great is the authority conceded to Holy Scripture that 
the most venerable traditions of all—the Creeds—are declared 
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by Article VIII to be accepted only because they are according 
to Scripture. 

Throughout the Articles one controversial point after 
another is accepted or rejected according as it is allowed or dis- 
allowed by Scripture. 

(2) The Westminster Confession of Faith. This Confession 
declares inter alia on the subject of the Scriptures: 


(a) “ Under the name of Holy Scripture, or the Word of God written, are now 
contained all the Books of the Old and New Testaments. [Then follows a list 
of the Canonical Books.} All which are given by inspiration of God, to be the 
tule of faith and life” (i. 2). 

(4) “ The whole counsel of God, concerning all things necessary for his own glory, 
man’s salvation, faith, and life, is either expressly set down in scripture, or by 
good and necessary consequence may be deduced from scripture : unto which 
nothing at any time is to be added, whether by new revelations of the Spirit, 
or traditions of men ”’ (i. 6). 

(c) “ The Old Testament in Hebrew . . . and the New Testament in Greek .. . 
being immediately inspired by God, and by his singular care and providence 
kept pure in all ages, are therefore authentical; so as in all controversies of 
religion, the Church is finally to appeal unto them ” (i. 8). 


The teaching of the Thirty-Nine Articles and of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith represents the outcome in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries respectively of the mature 
consideration of the Reformers’ doctrine of Scripture by the 
greatest divines in our land. 

The views thus expressed were not only substantially 
accepted in the Reformed Confessions of Faith already enume- 
rated, but likewise in the Augsburg Confession of the Lutherans 
(1530); The Formula of Concord (1576, 1584); The Ten Con- 
clusions of Berne (1528); the Second Helvetic Confession 
(1562); The Heidelberg Catechism (1563); the Canons of the 
Synod of Dort (1619); the Savoy Declaration (1658); the Con- 
fession of the Waldenses (1655); and the Baptist Confession 
1688). 
such company, we certainly stand in a goodly fellowship. 
It has been well said that if ever there was a case in which stress 
might be laid on the famous canon of Victor of Lerins, Quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, it is surely in regard to this 
matter of the authority of the Holy Scriptures. 

Let it be observed, in conclusion, that in the greatest Con- 
fessions of the Reformed Church (as in the magnificent state- 
ment by the Westminster Divines) no attempt was made to 
declare how God inspired the writers of His Holy Word. They 
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are content to state that the Scriptures were given “‘ by inspiration 
of God” and are thus entirely reliable and authoritative. Let 
us take the Bible in the same way, with all confidence, without 
presuming to enquire how God operated on the minds and souls 
of servants who wrote under the guidance of His Holy Spirit. 

Some have weakened our case by venturing to enter into a 
description of these secrets which are not revealed to us. The 
fact that God filled the hearts of men with His Spirit and inspired 
them to write His divine Word does not mean that they became 
“* automata ”’ or lost their own personality. Their writings reveal 
the contrary; and surely we may say that never are men more truly 
men than when working under the impulses of God’s Spirit, 
for it is then they are most like what God intended them to be 
when He made man “in His own image ”’. 

It is not the manner in which God inspired those holy men 
which concerns us, but the work which they produced for all 
to see. It is here in our hands and any thinking person can see 
that no body of men, however great, could ever have produced 
this wonderful Book unless guided from on high. It is The 
Book, and the accents of the Most High are still ringing through 
it, and thousands upon thousands even to-day are proving for 
themselves that it is the very revelation of God because it brings 
them to Him through Jesus Christ of whom the Scriptures 
testify. 

A. M. Renwick. 
Free Church College, 
Edinburgh. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE: 
THE ATTITUDE OF MODERN THEOLOGIANS 


Tere are three reasons why it is important that the opinions 
of those from whom we differ should be studied in connection 
with the question of the Bible’s authority. First, it is necessary 
in order that the true view might be properly known and stated. 
The early Christological controversies are instructive in this 
respect, since it was only as one heresy after another arose, and 
was refuted, that the true doctrine could fully be worked out, and, 
as far as possible, accurately defined. Again, it is necessary in 
order that erroneous views themselves might be fully under- 
stood, and thus avoided. Uninstructed Christians often use 
without thinking the language and thought-forms of heresy, and 
if they are not careful they will soon, find it impossible to dis- 
tinguish error from truth. The negative task of examining and 
excluding false teaching is not a pleasant one, especially when it 
is at the point of authority that the error occurs, and there is no 
common court of appeal, but it is one which is essential if the 
truth of God is to continue. Finally, it is necessary in order that 
what is good and right in heretical teaching might be incor- 
porated into the orthodox statement. It is a truism that heresy 
is usually a distortion of the truth, an exaggeration of one aspect 
at the expense of the others, but this truism is one which ought 
always to be taken into account. In the opposing of false views 
care must be taken not to fall into the other extreme of error. 
The heresy rests upon some truth, perhaps a truth ignored or 
forgotten, which ought to have its right place, but no more than 
its right place, in true thinking. 

In the question of the authority of the Bible there are three 
broad schools of thinking to-day which challenge what we 
believe to be the orthodox, Scriptural, Apostolic and Reformed 
position, and it will be our task to examine these three schools, 
keeping the general aims in view. First, and not least formidable, 
is the Roman Catholic teaching. In one sense this is not a modern 
view, since the Roman position was fixed at Trent, and in 
essentials has not altered or developed from that time. But in 
another sense it is very modern, partly because it is held by living 
Roman theologians, ‘partly because it is likely to prove more 
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lasting than the Liberal view which now claims so much 
attention, and which superficially appears to be the more 
dangerous. 

In the first question, that of the Scripture as a rule of faith, 
the Roman Catholic seems to adopt a position very much like 
the orthodox one. For him, the Word of God is an absolute rule. 
It displaces all private interpretations. It is inspired immedi- 
ately by God. It is completely trustworthy, not only from the 
point of view of history, but also from that of doctrine. The value 
of textual studies is not questioned, since original texts correct 
errors in copying, give right readings, light up obscurities, and 
give force to the expressions used. The Roman Catholic Church 
does not approve of destructive rational or historical criticism, 
and indeed regards it as an evil fruit of the Lutheran heresy, 
the final stage in the assertion of freedom of interpretation. 

Up to this point there would not be any essential quarrel 
with the Romans, but three further questions arise, in which the 
erroneous thinking of Rome is fully exposed. The first is: 
“What is Scripture?’’ The Roman answer is that Scripture 
consists of the Old and New Testaments including the Old 
Testament Apocrypha. Thus writings which cannot be included 
in the list of inspired and authoritative books have with them the 
same weight in doctrinal discussion as the truly canonical books. 
More than that, on the plea that Jerome had access to old and 
purer texts, and that his work has the sanction of centuries of 
use, the Vulgate is accorded the rank of a fully authoritative 
text. This means that doctrines may be grounded upon the 
Latin text even where it obviously does not correctly render the 
original. 

The second question is: “‘ Who is to interpret Scripture? ” 
and the Roman answer is that Scripture is too obscure to be self- 
interpreting, and that there is need for a further authority to 
decide which is the right sense. In the Old Testament the law 
was interpreted by Moses and the priests. Now the interpre- 
tation of the Bible is in the hands of the Church, speaking 
through ex cathedra pronouncements of the Pope, and the 
decisions of general councils, together with the expositions of 
the early Fathers. Truly, the Bible is the basic authority, but 
side by side with that basic authority there is this interpretative 
authority, to which all Christians must bow. For the Roman 
Catholic there can be no appeal to the Scripture as privately read 
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and understood, only to the official Scripture officially inter- 
preted, Whatever the Church reads into or out of the Bible is 
the rule of faith, not the Bible itself. 

There is a third question: “‘ Does the Bible as a rule of faith 
suffice, or is there a further and necessary rule side by side with 
and supplementing the Bible?” The Roman answer is that the 
Bible is not enough, nor in the strictest sense is it even necessary. 
Before the written Word there was an oral tradition, and side by 
side with the written Word there is to-day a tradition (both 
teaching and customs) derived directly from the Apostles, which 
is of equal rank with the Bible. Authoritative traditions consist 
of those which were universally accepted (as the teaching of the 
virginity of Mary), or of customs universally practised (as infant 
baptism), of those which are manifestly ancient, although not 
demonstrably apostolic (as the Lenten fast), of those which most 
doctors hold and which are not disputed by others (as baptismal 
rites, or the cult of images), and of those which are held by 
apostolic churches, of which Rome is the only one at the present 
time (as the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception). In effect 
this means that the appeal to Scripture is set aside, and the 
authority of the Bible is to all intents and purposes over- 
thrown. 

The devastating effects of Roman teaching upon the Bible’s 
authority are clear enough, both in theory and even more so in 
experience, but it must not be forgotten that the task of meeting 
Roman doctrine still remains. Many questions require a more 
precise and exact handling if heresy of this kind is to be excluded. 
First, the textual: Why must the canonical books be given one 
authority, the Apocrypha another? What is the pure text, and 
to what extent, if any, can renderings be said to be inspired, or 
even, to what extent can we rely on any text as fully inspired? 
Second, the doctrinal: How is the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
in Scripture interpretation to be correctly stated, so as to avoid 
the dangers of ecclesiastical monopoly on the one side, of fanatical 
individualism on the other? In what sense are the Scriptures of 
public interpretation? How far are the expositions of others, the 
Fathers or the Reformers—men who manifestly worked with 
prayer—to be taken into account in our own reading of the Bible? 
Third, the questions of order: To what extent is tradition per- 
missible, if not in matters of faith, at any rate in those of order? 
Must church life be modelled exclusively upon the detailed 
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practice of Scripture, in such a way that what is not in the Bible 
is necessarily excluded, or has any church the power to maintain 
ceremonies and traditions so long as they are in accordance with 
Scripture principles, and of value for Christian life? All these are 
questions which demand some treatment and answer if a true 
doctrine of the authority of the Bible is to be maintained. In the 
answering of them it might be that something of value might be 
gained from the very manifest Roman errors, the danger of 
exalting one translation (Vulgate, or Authorised Version) into 
the infallible Word, the undoubted worth of previous expositions, 
not of course as infallible authorities, but as useful guides, the 
necessity of relating Christian principles to the historical develop- 
ment of the Church (right or wrong) as it came face to face with 
historical situations. 

A second unorthodox teaching, which during the last two 
centuries has occupied the energies of defenders of the authority 
of the Bible almost exclusively—and with much justification 
in view of the radical nature of the attack—is that of modern 
historical and liberal Protestantism. This is a modern movement 
in every sense, since its development has been largely during 
the post-Reformation period, and it has provided a view of the 
Bible which is that of the majority perhaps of Protestant theo- 
logical teachers and ministers, allowing, of course, for the many 
varieties of presentation. Rome attacks and destroys the authority 
of the Bible, not by denying its divine origin and unique position, 
but by adding to it other authorities which rob it of its power. 
Historical liberalism knows nothing of these subtle methods of 
peaceful penetration. It attacks the Bible frontally, denying the 
absoluteness or divine nature of its authority, willing to grant 
it authority—a limited and relative authority—only on the 
human level. 

A full analysis of this complex liberal movement, in which 
so many different forms of thought coalesced, is unfortunately 
quite impossible in this paper, and all that can be done is to out- 
line the various thought-forms, and to indicate the points at 
which they come into conflict with the orthodox doctrine. Five 
main movements combined—generally speaking—to produce 
this modern view of the Bible: (1) Rationalism, which at its best, 
as with the German Neology, sought to reduce revealed 
‘Christianity to the level of a religion of reason, and at its worst, 
as with Voltaire, sought to laugh Christianity out of court as 
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contrary to reason; (2) Empiricism, or Historicism, which had 
as its main aim the study of Christianity and all its phenomena 
along the strict lines of historical observation; (3) Poeticism, 
which, as with Herder and many of the early critics, approached 
the Bible as a primitive poetry-book, in which religious truths— 
partly emotional, partly rational—are set out in aesthetic forms; 
(4) emotional Pietism, the special and most important contri- 
bution of Schleiermacher, by which the doctrines of Christianity 
(including that of Holy Scripture) are re-interpreted in terms, 
not now of reason or history, or poetry, but of the individual 
emotional experience; (5) philosophicai Idealism, which, in its 
final form in Hegel, gave a new rational interpretation upon a 
different philosophical basis: a basis which had as its starting 
point the individual thinking Ego. It is not to be supposed, of 
course, that there were not opposing teadencies in these move- 
ments, or that all of them are necessarily present, or present in 
equal proportions, in every liberal theologian; but generally 
speaking—and making full allowance for the many points of 
divergence—these are the movements which together constitute 
the liberal and humanistic challenge to the orthodox doctrine of 
Bible authority. 

In what does that challenge consist? It consists first in the 
rejection of a Transcendent Deity and of supernatural acts of God. 
This means that the Bible has to be explained as reason, or history, 
or poetry, or religion, but not as the Word of God. The Bible 
is reduced to the level of a human book, outstanding perhaps of 
its kind, but not above all other books. The Bible has to be 
studied comparatively, with other books of religion, poetry, 
history or rational truth. It is inspired, but only in the same way 
as all other books are inspired, by the God immanent in all 
things. It is liable to error, because it is human, and all things 
human are equally liable to error. Thus the Bible ceases to be 
studied as a Divine message, a Word of salvation, and it comes to 
be studied as a product of the human spirit. In the investigation 
of it, questions of authorship, date, circumstances, style, develop~ 
ment of thought, all these replace the first and fundamental 
question, the question as to the content of the revelation of the 
Creator-Lord, the Saviour. 

The challenge of liberal humanism to the orthodox view of 
the Bible consists also in the comprehension of the Bible within 
a world-scheme of human progress, although this scheme is in 
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actual fact quite contrary to the teaching of the Bible itself. It 
is not our concern at the moment to discuss the wider and deeper 
aspects of the doctrine of progress, the general view of man, the 
view of sin, the interpretation of history, the relation to redemp- 
tion, important as these are even considered as a challenge to the 
divinely revealed message of the Bible. But it is our concern 
to notice that the thought of the Bible, and the history which it 
records, and the culture which it represents, are all approached 
from the human standpoint and forced into the universal human- 
istic scheme. At two points this has serious consequences. First, 
it means that the sequence of Bible history, as the Bible gives it, 
has to be rejected, because unfortunately it does not fit the 
evolutionary interpretation. The facts have to be sifted from the 
so-called additions of religious fancy, and worked up into a new 
scheme. Second, it means that the message of the Bible has 
similarly to be treated and amended in order that a neat pro- 
gression of religious thought might be observed. Even if it is 
granted, as many will grant, that in the teaching of Jesus Christ 
the highest point in all religious thinking is reached, it is still 
part of this same development of the religious instincts and 
faculties of the race, and the Bible has no superior authority as 
the Bible, only the authority of the highest human achievement 
in religion thus far. It will be seen that this is of a piece with the 
primary rejection of a Transcendent God and a Transcendent 
Word of God. 

The challenge of liberal humanism consists again in indi- 
vidualistic subjectivism which it opposes to the objectivism of the 
orthodox doctrine of the Word of God. Outward authority is 
cast off, and it is replaced by the inward authority of the individual 
thought or experience. Reason here, emotion there, usurps the 
place of God. The thought or experience is valid and valuable, 
not because it accords with an external standard of divine truth, 
but because it is individual, a single manifestation of the divine 
spirit immanent in and working through all. The thoughts and 
feelings of Bible men have of course the same validity and value, 
in the case of the greatest Bible men perhaps the highest value, 
but only as similar manifestations of the same spirit. This means, 
not only that the basic authority of the Bible is rejected, not only 
that all religion is approached comparatively and judged rela- 
tively, but that every individual becomes a law unto himself in 
religious matters. God is dethroned, and humanity reigns, 
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but in practice humanity comes to mean little more than 
individual man, the thinking or feeling self. 

This is the challenge, and in the facing of this challenge, the 
most potent and deadly heresy of Protestant Christianity, it is 
evident that much serious thinking, much close defining and 
much careful restating needs to be done. The whole question 
of an absolute and authoritative revelation has to be considered; 
the question of that revelation in its relation to history, to Israel, 
to Jesus Christ, to the Bible itself from the point of view of a 
literary product; the question of. that revelation in its relation 
to the world-religions, or to so-called natural religion. Again, 
there is the question, subsidiary, but by no means unimportant, 
of the inspiration of the Bible; the question of that inspiration in 
its relation to the ordinary poetic inspiration of which literature 
speaks; the question of the special working of the Spirit of God 
in its relation to the general working, the activities which can 
be considered as products of common grace. These matters 
have been dealt with in the past, but the new challenge carries 
with it a call, not for the abandonment of the old doctrine, not 
for its amendment, but for a new and more careful and searching 
statement of it. And at one point, while the general presupposi- 
tions which underlie liberal writing upon the Bible are unhesi- 
tatingly rejected, the issue must be faced: Is there not something 
to be learned from a more thoroughgoing relating of the Bible 
message to the historical circumstances and even the literary 
form? The Bible is first of all God’s book, as Jesus Christ is 
first of all Son of God, but it is a human book too, God’s book in 
the world, as Jesus is the Son of Man, the Word made flesh. . 
Naturally, no one who truly accepts the Bible’s authority as 
the Word of God will wish to study the historical setting at the 
expense of the revealed message, but may he not wish to investi- 
gate the historical setting as the means to a better understanding 
of that message? Can there not be a true and reverent criticism— 
using the word in its constructive, not its destructive sense— 
even while the hostile rationalistic criticism is refuted? 

A third unorthodox teaching, which has grown up in recent 
years largely as a reaction against contemporary humanism, is 
that associated with the theology of Karl Barth, or at any rate 
with the development which that theology has undergone at 
the hands of many, perhaps even a majority, of the disciples of 
Barth. It is not easy to make definite pronouncements with regard 
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to Barthian doctrine, partly because it is to some extent still in 
the making, partly because it is of too recent an origin to allow 
of dispassionate treatment. Again, at many points, vital points, 
the so-called Barthian school does not present a united front. 
In so far as Barthianism does, or can, harmonise with traditional 
teaching—the form of presentation differs of course—it need 
not perhaps detain us now, but in so far as it seems to be moving 
in a different direction, or to allow of non-orthodox views, it 
ought to be studied with the closest possible care. 

Many real or possible points of divergence between the 
teaching of Barth upon the authority of the Bible and that of the 
Reformers have been suggested, and perhaps it would be most 
useful to list these, with such comments as appear to be necessary. 
They fall into two distinct classes, and first come those which 
concern the form of Scriptural revelation, the Bible as a book. 
The Barthian is at pains to stress the fact that the Bible is, out- 
wardly considered, a human book with others. This means that 
he may if he chooses regard it as fallible. He is not tied to the 
view that God is the author in the sense that God determined 
the individual words, the phrases, even the expressions. He can 
with quite a good conscience agree that there are in it historical 
or scientific errors. He does not stress the fact that the Bible is 
truth in itself, that is to say, truth objectively, truth divorced 
from the divine act of revelation through the Bible. The Bible 
is indeed the only basis upon which, or rather the only form 
through which, God does work in revelation, but this is to be 
regarded as a paradox of grace. The Barthian does not discard 
an objective Word of God, but he does tend to disparage that 
Word, seeing in it not an instrument fashioned expressly for 
the purpose of revelation, the very nature of which proclaims 
its divine origin, but an imperfect, disproportionate human 
work, paradoxically and perhaps even arbitrarily chosen and 
used for that purpose. It must be admitted that most Barthian 
work has been along lines such as these, partly because of Barth’s 
own fear of a worship of the outward form of the Bible at the 
expense of the inward content—a not wholly imaginary fear— 
and partly because many liberals have found in Barth a way 
back to an authoritative faith without the sacrifice of their assured 
critical findings. Whether such a development is the necessary, 
even the true, outcome of the real thought of Barth is quite 
another matter, and it is certainly possible to follow Barth at 
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many points without this disparagement of the outward form of 
revelation. 

To the second class of possible errors belong those which are 
concerned with the content of the Bible, the Bible as divine 
revelation. First of all is the view that the Bible is only inspired 
as the Holy Spirit applies it and lights it up to the individual soul. 
Inspiration is confused with illumination, and if this teaching, 
which has, of course, a very real truth behind it, is pressed, it 
means that the Bible has no divine content except when the 
Holy Spirit speaks through it to the individual man. Revelation 
in the Bible becomes then an act of God, God’s revealing of 
Himself, rather than the product of a divine act, a given revela- 
tion. It is along these lines that Barth himself sees and points to a 
distinction between revelation and revealedness, verbal inspira- 
tion and verbal inspiredness, the former phrases being accepted 
but the latter rejected as not part of true Reformed teaching. 
Within the limits that there can be fo objective Word of God 
without also the application to individual souls there is truth in 
this distinction, but beyond those limits it leads in a dangerous 
direction. Pressed too far it means that the Bible can only be 
authoritative, not as an outward law, but as the Bible in the 
individual ego, as an inward experience, and with all Barth’s 
insistence upon the fact that Christianity rests upon unique 
historical events, with all his stress upon the transcendence of 
God, in the last analysis we are still left with a faith which 
depends upon a subjective experience, and with the substantial 
autonomy of the individual ego. A further danger with Barth 
is that lawful paradox can easily be replaced by sheer irrational- 
ities, for while it is no doubt a paradox that eternal truth is 
revealed in temporal events, witnessed through a human book, 
it is sheer unreason to say that that truth is revealed in and 
through that which is erroneous. 

The problems raised by the Barthian theology are, of course, 
the central problems of all thinking upon the authority of Holy 
Scripture. They bring us to the very heart of the problem. 
Barth has performed a useful service by showing that the cate- 
gories of a dead (as opposed to a living) orthodoxy simply will 
not do. An abstract objectivism, a mechanical conception of 
revelation, these are as far from the truth on the one side as is a 
pure subjectivism or a naturalistic view of revelation on the other. 
The problem upon which Barth himself is working is that of 
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solving the central relationship of revelation to history on the 
one side, to the individual believer on the other. Ought we to 
think that the Bible is trustworthy merely because we can 
demonstrate its historical accuracy? Ought we to think it 
authoritative merely because we have come to know the truth 
of its message through the Holy Spirit, and irrespective of the 
historical reliability or otherwise? Ought we not to seek the 
authority of the Bible in the balanced relationship of a perfect 
form (the objective Word), and a perfect content (the Word 
applied subjectively by the Holy Ghost)—the form holding the 
content, the content not applied except in and through the 
form? 

In closing I should like to put forward the suggestion, not 
original, but not often regarded, that a true doctrine of history 
and revelation in the Bible will only be formulated when the 
problem is studied in the light of the similar problem of the 
Incarnation. In Christ the Word revealed there are the two, 
the divine and the human; the revelation, the history; distinct 
and yet one: so too it is in the Word written, which is the 
witness to Christ. It is not enough to deny the divine, to see 
only a man here, a book there. But it is also not enough to ignore 
the human, to see only a God here, an oracle there. If it is 
paradoxical (but not irrational) and yet true that the man Jesus 
is the Son of God (and faith by the Holy Ghost knows Him to 
be so), so too it is paradoxical (but not irrational) and yet true 
that the book, the Bible, can be and is the revelation of God 
(and faith by the Holy Ghost apprehends it as such). The two 
sides are paradoxically related, but they are congruous the one 
to the other, and must be: Jesus is perfect man, the Bible a 
perfect book. Of course the parallel must not be pressed too far, 
for Jesus Christ is God, Himself Person and Creator, whereas 
the Bible, however highly we value it, is a creature, the witness 
to a Person. But if the whole question is approached from this 
angle, with the Incarnation as our guide, it may well be that the 
way will open up toa truer and fuller understanding, one which 
is orthodox, and which safeguards the authority and integrity 
of the Scriptures, not in content only but also in historical 
form. 

G. W. Bromizey. 
Bible Churchmen’s College, 
Bristol. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PRINCIPAL WHEELER ROBINSON? 


Txost who have enjoyed personal acquaintance with Dr. Wheeler Robinson, and 
the much larger company of those who have known him only through his writings, 
will welcome this memoir. It could also be an encouragement to students, for it 
unfolds a quite plain tale of unremitting toil, austere self-discipline and life-long 
devotion to truth. By this path Dr. Robinson gained his position of honourable 
eminence among Biblical scholars, particularly among those whose field is the 
Old Testament. A graduate in Arts of Edinburgh University (from which he 
afterwards received the degree of Doctor of Divinity), after brief pastorates at 
Pitlochry and Coventry, he soon found his true sphere as a theological teacher, 
first at Rawdon College and later at Regent’s Park College, which, during his tenure 
of the Principalship, and largely owing to his guidance, was transferred to Oxford. 

A devoted Baptist, he was able to expound with authority and cogency the 
distinctive principles of his communion, while his wide catholic sympathies won 
for him esteem and influence far beyond its bounds. This sketch of his life reveals 
a man of singularly beautiful spirit united to a certain masterful earnestness, both of 
which qualities are plainly expressed in the striking portrait which is reproduced. 

The volume happily includes seven hitherto unpublished lectures delivered at 
various times by Dr. Robinson, some of them on special College occasions, all of 
them well pry of preservation. There is also a Bibliography of his published 
work. 

Tue Eprror. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT? 


No-one ever studied the Old Testament more diligently than did the Scribes. 
Yet in a real sense Jesus Christ re-discovered its lost meaning and purpose and 
fulfilled it in His own Teaching and Mission. The early Church Fathers rightly 
grasped the fact that the New Testament was latent in the Old. But their allegorical 
interpretation of the latter was apt to miss its distinctive character, which only a 
growing historical sense could recover. Once again, while all historical and literary 
“ criticism ” of the Bible has not been intentionally “ destructive’’, its tendency 
has been to merge the Old Testament in the flux of historicism. Just as the Re- 
formers, especially Zwingli and Calvin, profited by the Biblical work of Erasmus 
and yet transcended it, so theologians to-day acknowledge their debt to the historians, 
but realise that “a merely historical outlook on the Old Testament is insufficient ’’. 
It should, says Professor Rowley, “ be read both historically and dynamically, and 
both in intimate relation”. In other words, it should be studied in itself and for 
itself, but also with due regard to its place in the Self-Revelation of God. To the 
re-discovery of the abiding, because preparatory, value of the Old Testament this book 
is a weighty contribution. Basing upon full knowledge of all the recent specialist 
work on the Old Testament, Professor Rowley’s aim is to help his readers “ to a 
fuller apprehension of the religious meaning of this most wonderful Book”. His 
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215 closely printed pages deserve and will repay the careful attention of any who 
may be perplexed by questions affecting the Divine authority of the Old Testament. 
Here “ criticism provides its own answer by finding in the Old Testament not history 
only but God in history”. 

It is impossible here to do more than suggest the riches of Professor Rowley’s 
book. Two authoritative chapters discuss the new light shed on the Old Testament 
by archeology, which is not negligible but can easily be exaggerated. “‘Archzology 
no more than literary criticism is sufficient to unlock the richest treasures of 
the Old Testament.” In any case it cannot take us beyond history, not indeed 
beyond the minutia of history. Much more important is the message of the 
Old Testament itself. There is its testimony to the Uniqueness of God Who is 
Personal Holy Will. There is its profound understanding of the nature and need 
of man. When it is said that man is made in the image of God, there is implicit 
recognition of man’s kinship with God as well as of his otherness than God, a truth 
that becomes explicit in the Christian view of Christ as One Person, truly God 
and truly man. There is its realisation of God’s election of “a people” not to 
privilege only but to discipline and service in His world-embracing purpose, which 
is the ground of the essentially missionary character of the Christian Church. There 
is its sense that history has a meaning and a goal because God is in it and has ap- 
pointed its consummation. In discussing the all-important question of the signi 
ficance of Prophecy, Professor Rowley does full justice not only to the ethical and 
social teaching of the Prophets but also to the predictive elements in it; prediction 
grounded in the perception that God’s Universe is a moral universe in which sin 
is punished but mercy is ultimately triumphant. The final chapter—‘ The Ful- 
filment of the Old Testament in the New ”’—gathers together all the strands 
which bind the two Testaments into one Revelation which finds its completion and 
culmination in Christ. This is a book for every Evangelical to read, study and 
ponder. 

Professor Wright of McCormick Theological Seminary is another Old Testament 
scholar eager to rescue the Old ‘Testament from neglect. Theologians, he thinks, 
show no profound interest in the Bible, and Biblical students pay scant attention 
to the work of the theologians; so that the Protestant Church during the last century 
“ has become increasingly a one-Testament Church”. This assertion is supported 
by a recent survey of the use made of the Old Testament Prophets in sermons 
published from 1914 to 1942. Out of a total of 1845 only 55 were found to make 
basic use of the Prophets, and of these 32 were published in periods of international 
crisis, 1914-20 and 1939-42. It is not stated whether the survey covered Britain 
as well as the United States, and it is questionable whether published sermons reveal 
the whole situation. At any rate the reviewer is surprised by these figures which 
correspond neither to his experience nor to his practice. He welcomes this book 
as a challenge to this state of affairs wherever it exists, and acknowledges that it is 
challengingly written. The author covers much the same ground as Professor 
Rowley and from the same point of view. Only it is more popular in style and 
appeal. His six chapters bear as their titles six striking and characteristic words 
from the Old Testament: “Thus saith the Lord”; “Choose you this Day”; 
“ Obey my voice ”; “ For I am thy God ”’; “ Ye shall be my people ”; “ Behold the 
days come”. Under these rubrics the essential message of the Revelation of God to 
Israel and to mankind is unfolded. The preacher or teacher who wants guidance 
as to what the Old Testament is about will find it here. And we fancy he will find 
also a stimulus, if he needs it, to more frequent exposition of its themes. 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE PURITANS? 


Sr. Paut, we are told, encountered in Ephesus a group of believers who did not 
know whether there be a Holy Spirit. Perception of a similar phenomenon on a 
vastly wider scale presumably underlies Dr. Workman’s assertion in 1913 that 

“a theology of the Holy Spirit is the great need of to-day”. Dr. Nuttall believes the 
need still persists, and his study is intended as a contribution to such a theology 
“ from a particular historical angle”’. It is in fact a chapter in the history of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, but also, as the writer claims, a vitally important chapter. 
“ The seventeenth century was a time when men’s attention was for the first time 
and suddenly directed to the religion of the Bible as something immediately ex- 
perienced, a living personal relationship, open to Everyman, between God and his 
soul.” It was “ an age of prophesying ”, a spiritually mobile age in all fields, when 
stress was laid on experience. “‘’The way was clear for some pioneer thinking about 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit.” That thinking could no longer exhaust itself in 
arid metaphysical speculation, and was not yet threatened with dissolution in a 
psychology of religious experience. 

This is a book to read. He who already loves the Puritans will learn to under- 
stand them better and to love them more. He who is governed by inveterate prejudice 
against them may find reason to reconsider his judgment. Dr. Nuttall apologises 
for the abundance of quotation, but unnecessarily. For many not the least valuable 
feature of his book will lie in its usefulness as a repertory of much that is best in 
Puritan thought, easily accessible and happily arranged. ‘The chapter titles will give 
an indication of its riches: “The Spirit and the Word”; “The Discerning of 
Spirits ”; “ The Witness of the Spirit”; “’The Spirit and Prayer’; “ The Spirit 
and Prophesying ”; “The Spirit and the Ordinances”; “The Liberty of the 
Spirit”; “The Government of the Spirit”; “’The Life and Fellowship of the 
Spirit’; “ The Spirit in Every Man”. 

The book has also a Critical Conclusion, with all of which we need not agree, 
while acknowledging its fairness. It is dominated by the interesting suggestion put 
forward in the Historical Introduction that within Puritanism the various groups 
are distinguishable not only logically but also chronologically, as if there were a 
landslide towards subjectivism; so that Quakerism is made to appear, if not the 
reductio ad absurdum of the Reformation, at least the logical climax of the Puritan 
ideal. But Dr. Nuttall’s presentation arms us against fear of Bossuet or William 
James! 
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ZURICH STUDIES 


Die Biblischen Grundlagen des Christlichen Humanjsmus. By Jean Hering. 

(Zwingli-Verlag, Zirich. Sw. Fr. 3.20. 

Das Leben des Herrn in der Gemeinde und ihren Diensten. By Eduard Schweizer. 

(Zwingli-Verlag, Zarich. Fr. 8.50.) 

Die Urchristliche Mission. By Rudolf Liechtenhan. (Zwingli-Verlag, Ztrich. 

Fr. 7.80.) 

These three monographs are No. 7, 8, and 9 of the extremely important series 
of Studies in the Theology of the Old and New Testaments, appearing under the 
editorship of Professors W. Eichrodt and O. Cullmann. 
Cuaistianity and Humanism are commonly held to be rivals, if not enemies, the 
former rooted in the Bible, the latter originating in Graeco-Roman culture. Professor 

1The Holy Spirit in Puritan Faith and Experience. By G. F. Nuttall, D.D. (Blackwell, 
+ 1946. 192 pp. 155. net). 
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Hering’s aim is to show that there is in the New Testament itself a distinctive 
form of Humanism which is more realist and concrete than that of the Greek philo- 
sophers. By bringing together Heb. ii. 5-8 and Phil. ii. 6-11 he finds the figure of 
a Heavenly Man Who being from all eternity the likeness of God is humbled or 
humbles Himself for a season to receive the Name which is above every name, 
Christ the Lord. Coming to earth, born, crucified, risen, He becomes the Saviour 
of men. This Heavenly Man is the Son of Man of the Synoptic Gospels to Whom 
judgment is given (Matt. xxv) and Who judges according to a universal human 
ethic. This conception is shown to have important results for the Christian doctrine 
of man. The eternal humanity of the Son of Man is the prototype of empirical man. 
Distorted by sin, it is capable of restoration by Christ. Confession of the Son of Man 
is required asa Christian duty and that implies recognition of the Image of God in 
every man, “ in the least of these my brethren”. Christian love is not so much an 
extension of natural affection so as to include all men as a love of Divine Humanity 
particularising itself in loving acts wherever opportunity is afforded. Moreover, 
unlike Greek humanism, Biblical humanism is not ashamed of the finitude or bodily 
nature of man. 

This short book of 35 pages is marked by penetrating exegesis of some obscure 
passages in the Pauline Epistles, notably Phil. ii. 6-11 and Rom. viii. 18-21 (the 
subjection of creation to vanity). And it throws new light on the vexed question 
of contemporary theological debate, the Imago Dei. 

Dr. Schweizer’s study of the Church and its Ministries in the New Testament, 
while carrying an immense weight of learning in its ample footnotes, reads like a 
piece of passionate theological preaching “ to the times’. The author is obviously 
moved by the fiery trial of the Confessional Church in Germany since 1933, “ an 
experience which was shared in our manse studies”. It may be fairly said that he 
can therefore penetrate more deeply into the life and spirit of the Apostolic Church 
than can those scholars who view it from a standpoint of academic detachment. 
Whatever criticisms we may have to make in detail we thankfully acknowledge the 
religious impression made by the work as a whole. 

The starting point is rightly Christological. “‘ There is no Ecclesiology apart 
from Christology.” Just as there have been Docetic and Ebionite Christologies, 
so there have been Docetic and Ebionite Ecclesiologies. Undue emphasis has been 
placed on justification or sanctification, on the Cross or on the Resurrection. “ ‘The 
Lord Jesus was delivered for our transgressions, and raised for our justification.” 
This is the full faith of the Church, and both elements in it, both Cross and Re- 
surrection, severally and inseparably, must leave their mark on any truly New 
Testament conception of the Church and its Ministry. 

The author makes little use of Calvin, but on the whole it is the Reformed 
doctrine of Church and Ministry which is here set forth from the New Testament 
freshly studied in the light of contemporary experience, and defended against the 
two “ errors of Sohm and Rome ’’. One cannot but think, however, that he leans 
somewhat excessively to the Schwdrmerei of Sohm when he says that Amt and Recht 
are not New Testament concepts. As understood by Sohm and Schweizer that may 
be true. But Bohatec has shown that the sense they give to these terms is not that 
of Calvin. Ministerial “‘ office” and Church “ law ” are the means by which Calvin 
sought to ensure the “ Christonomic’’ character of the Church desiderated by 
Dr. Schweizer. We are entirely with him, however, in holding that all Church 
“ office ”’ is a Charism of Christ and a “ diaconia ”’ in the widest non-technical sense, 
also in holding that the ministry is primarily a ministry of the Word. And we have 
been helped by his contention that the true “ successor” of the Apostles, according 

to the New Testament, is the Word written. “ The only important thing is that the 
Apostolic Word should be handed on from generation to generation. And that 
takes place as when in the Evangelical Church one generation hands on the New 
Testament to another.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 14! 


Many changes have taken place in the attitude of critical scholars to the New 
Testament documents and their interpretation since the publication in 1902 of 
Harnack’s famous Expansion of Christianity. A revision of that work so far as it 
concerns the New Testament was therefore due, and has been brilliantly performed 
by Professor Liechtenhan of Basel. Starting with a convincing critique of Bultmann, 
he goes on to show that Jesus not only visualised.an interval between His death and 
the coming of the Kingdom of God (a period of “ church ”-history) and summoned 
His disciples to missionary activity for the Kingdom, but also by breaking down the 
limits of religious particularism and proclaiming a New Covenant, laid the foundation 
of the mission to the Gentiles. “The preaching of the Gospel to all peoples is a 
postulate of His Eschatology.” The Lord’s Supper with its reference to a New 
Covenant “ may be described as the birth-hour of the Gentile Mission”. To 
establish the fact that the roots of the world-wide mission of Christianity can be 
traced to the message and ministry of Jesus Himself in a more direct sense than 
Harnack allowed is the thesis of this work. But Dr. Liechtenhan further describes 
the unfolding of the missionary purpose in the life of the Primitive Church and in the 
work of St. Paul, giving full justice to the supernatural guidance that led to every 
successive step. He does not here attempt to reconstruct the Pauline missionary 
preaching, but contents himself with a general characterisation of it. In any case it 
must have differed somewhat from the contents of the Epistles, which as addressed 
to believers naturally take much for granted, e.g. a knowledge of the life and teaching 
of Jesus Himself. From this study of the Apostolic mission “ we gain the im- 
pression of a successful unfolding of what was orjginally given in the mighty acts of 
God in Jesus Christ. Here is the inward ground of the irresistible necessity to preach 
and of the driving force of the Spirit: the work of the Lord must not be in vain”’. 


Huldrych Zwingli. Band 2. Seine Entwicklung zum Reformator. By Oscar Farner. 

(Zwingli-Verlag, Zirich. 1946. Fr. 14.) 

The Professor of Church History in Zirich University established his ré- 
putation in Zwingli-research by his study, published some years ago, of the youth 
and education of the Zirich Reformer. His second volume now in our hands will 
do much to enhance it. The book covers the crucial period in Zwingli’s spiritual 
development, 1506 to 1520, and is naturally divided into three parts—his Glarus 
period, his Einsiedeln period, and the first two years of his tenure of the position of 
People’s Priest at the Great Minster of Zirich. His internal development, however, 
shows no such clear-cut phases, only a growing preoccupation with Scripture and 
especially with the Epistles of St. Paul, which finally led to his severance from the 
Papal Church. Very early in his career as priest, while still at Glarus, he began to 
copy out in his own hand the Epistles of St. Paul, to begin with perhaps as a means 
of learning Greek. But soon he began to add notes in the margin, later multiplying 
them as his scholarship increased. If these notes could be arranged in chronological 
order, they would afford the clue to the growth of his religious convictions. Of them 
Dr. Farner makes judicious use. Zwingli’s debt to Luther has been much discussed. 
Despite his own claim to originality and his peremptory refusal to accept the name 
of Lutheran, he has often been represented as a borrower from the Wittenberg 
Reformer. Dr. Farner makes a fresh and convincing study of this question. His 
conclusion is that Zwingli had reached the Evangelical position independently, and 
that Luther served to confirm him in it and to encourage him to make a public stand 
in its behalf. 

At all events it was as a man with a high reputation throughout Switzerland 
that Zwingli came to Zirich in 1518. Already at Glarus and Einsiedeln he had 
approved himself a faithful parish priest, a powerful preacher and an influential 
teacher. He had had experience of the world politics of the day, having served as 
a military chaplain with a force of Swiss mercenaries in Italy, an experience which 
convinced him of the evil of such service in the interests of foreign powers and made 
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him an early champion of Swiss neutrality. As a scholar he was noted as a man of 
promise in the circle of the admirers of Erasmus, and a voracious reader of the books 
then pouring from the printing press at Basel. Dr. Farner gives a list of books still 
preserved and inscribed “ I belong to Zwingli”’, “ Belongs to Zwingli and changes 
ownership only after his death”. The closeness of his study of them is testified to 
by the marginal notes frequently appended. 

When completed this should be the classic biography of Zwingli. For though 
rich in scholarly detail the narrative flows on fascinatingly, giving a vivid picture 
of a great man in his environment, in the religious movement he served so signally. 
It is to be hoped Dr. Farner will find an English translator. 

Tue Epitor. 


THE MOFFATT COMMENTARY ON THE JOHANNINE EPISTLES! 


Tue Moffatt New Testament Commentary is now approaching completion. 
One volume only remains unpublished—that on Thessalonians by Canon J. S. 
Bezzant. ‘The latest to appear, that on the Johannine Epistles, is the second volume 
in the series by Professor Dodd. His commentary on Romans has been widely 
acclaimed as one of the most valuable volumes in the series, and indeed one of the 
best twentieth-century commentaries on Romans. It is therefore with feelings of 
pleasant expectancy that we hailed the appearance of his volume on the Johannine 
Epistles, for small though these are in bulk, the problems which they raise are not 
the easiest Biblical problems to solve. In Professor Dodd’s inaugural lecture at 
Cambridge in 1935 he called the attempt to solve the Johannine Problem the 
most signal failure of nineteenth-century criticism and stated that the understanding 
of the Fourth Gospel is not only one of the outstanding tasks of our time, but also 
the crucial test of our success or failure in solving the problem of the N.T. as a 
whole. The question of the Johannine Epistles, of course, forms part of the wider 
Johannine Problem; and we hope that Professor Dodd may one day advance from 
his treatment of the Epistles to an attack on the central problem itself. 

This is not the first time that Professor Dodd has dealt with the Johannine 
Epistles in public. In a paper, “ The First Epistle of John and the Fourth Gospel ”, 
in the Bulletin of the Fohn Rylands Library for 1937 (Vol. xxi, pp. 129 ff.) he gave 
his reasons for rejecting the traditional belief that the author of the First Epistle was 
the Fourth Evangelist. It had already been rejected by H. J. Holtzmann and Hans 
Windisch; but we are inclined to pay more attention to this sort of thing when it 
comes from a level-headed English scholar than when it comes from a German 
critic. Although Dom John Chapman wrote in 1g11 that “ no sane critic will deny 
that the Gospel and the first Epistle are from the same pen”’,® his prediction— 
whether it was meant as such or not—has been falsified, for whatever one may 
think of the German scholars, no one will deny that Professor Dodd is a “ sane 
critic”! 

Professor Dodd’s reasons for departing from what he calls the “ unvarying 
tradition from early times ” are based partly on considerations of style and language, 
partly on considerations of content. The Epistle, for example, is less Hebraic and 
Jewish than the Gospel and freer in its adoption of Hellenistic thought-forms and 
expressions; and its theology is nearer to that of primitive or popular Christianity 
than is that of the Gospel. These differences, as set out by Professor Dodd, deserve 
to be most carefully studied; but the reviewer is persuaded that the similarities be- 
tween the two works point more conclusively to common authorship than the 


1The Fohannine Epistles. By C. H. Dodd, M.A., D.D., F.B.A., Norris-Hulse Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. (London : Hodder and Stoughton Limited. 
1946. xxi, 168 pp. ros. 6d. pet) 
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differences point to diversity of authorship. ‘The analogy drawn on p. lvi between 
Karl Barth and his disciples on the one hand and the Evangelist and the writer of 
the Epistle on the other is not convincing. Many Barthians—and others as well— 
do reproduce the master’s characteristic expressions and betray the influence of his 
thought, but it is unlikely that the work of a Barthian could be mistaken for the 
highly individual workmanship of Dr. Barth himself. Principal W. F. Howard 
seems to come nearer the truth when he says: “ Such a pastoral treatise as the First 
Epistle of John was written under the stress of an urgent need to deal with a situation 
which had arisen in a group of churches. . . . In such a mood the language of 
eschatology emerges to meet the crisis that threatens the whole church with disaster. 

. In the judgment of the writer, the Gospel and the Epistles were written or 
dictated by the same venerable leader of the Church in proconsular Asia. The 
Gospel represents his meditations and teaching over a number of years and was 
published after his death. The Epistles were written near the end of his life to those 
who were familiar with the teaching embodied in the Gospel.” 

When we turn to the question who the author of the Epistles was (assuming 
a common authorship for all three), if he was not the Fourth Evangelist, Professor 
Dodd favours Papias’s “‘ Elder John”, whom he takes to be a separate figure from 
the other John (the Apostle) mentioned by Papias in his enigmatic fragment. But 
in dealing with the Elder John, he admits, we are “in the realm of pure con- 
jecture”’. He recognises that if he is right (@) in distinguishing the author of the 
Epistles from the Evangelist and (4) in making the Elder John the author of the 
Epistles, then the Elder John must be withdrawn as a candidate for the authorship 
of the Gospel, which will be awkward for many scholars. But it is not yet impossible 
(though it may be most unfashionable) to believe that both Gospels and Epistles 
were written by the aged son of Zebedee, who was known as “ The Elder” par 
excellence because of his great age, and not in the Irenaean sense in which “ the 
Elders” are the disciples of the Apostles. Professor Dodd does not think it likely 
that the Apostle wrote the Epistles, firstly because of the very use of the title “ the 
Elder ” (but this is not a strong argument, if the title means what we think it does), 
and secondly because an Apostle would have made use of his peculiar authority. 
“ Can we doubt that if he had possessed the apostolic dignity, he would have flung 
out a defiant ‘ John, apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God’, and reduced 
Diotrephes to silence?’ Perhaps he would, but he was writing to ’ Gaius, not to 
Diotrephes. 

In his commentary on the opening words of the Epistle, Professor Dodd urges 
that the writer’s use of the pronoun “ we ”’ does not necessarily imply that he was 
personally an eyewitness. But even if we were to grant his arguments, it seems highly 
improbable that one who was not an eyewitness would have expressed himself in 
the words of 1 John i. 1-4. 

Professor Dodd reveals his expert knowledge of the Hellenistic mysticism which 
underlies the heresies referred to in the Epistles. He has already made an important 
contribution to this subject in the treatment of the Corpus Hermeticum which forms 
the second part of his book Te Bible and the Greeks (1935). There are several 
illuminating passages throughout the commentary where he illustrates the sort of 
thing the writer was dealing with by quoting from Gnostic sources. For this alone 
the commentary would be a most valuable contribution to the literature of the 
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Johannine writings. But if this were a commentator’s sole equipment he would 
find himself sadly unfitted for expounding the rich practical teaching, so full of 
permanent value, of these short letters. Professor Dodd, however, comes to them 
with that spiritual endowment of evangelical sympathy apart from which they 
cannot be properly appreciated. 

What is the special setting of the second and third letters? Are they connected 
with each other? Was 2 John written to commend the new (Fourth) Gospel to an 
Asian church (“ the elect lady ”’): did that church, led by Diotrephes, refuse to 
accept it, and was 3 John the reaction to this refusal? Professor Dodd refuses to 
succumb to such enticing reconstructions. He is not inclined to find any connection 
between these two tiny letters. The second letter is written to a church to warn it 
how to deal with heretical teachers who might come its way; the third was written 
to deal with a situation of quite another kind which had arisen in another church. 
Diotrephes may have been the first “ monarchical bishop ”’ known to history, 
or he may have been “ a symptom of the disease which the quasi-apostolic ministry 
of monarchical bishops was designed to relieve”. “‘ It does not appear that there 
was any question of doctrine involved.”” Demetrius may have been the bearer of 
the letter to Gaius and the loyal minority. The twelfth verse of 3 John forms his 
“ letter of commendation ”. The words in which the writer emphasises his personal 
testimony to Demetrius recall the editorial note of John xxi. 24. Professor Dodd 
asks whether the writer of the Epistle may not have been the editor who wrote this 
note. 

That the seven brief chapters of these Epistles should call forth at this late date 
229 closely printed pages of introduction and commentary is some testimony to 
their abiding interest and worth, especially when these pages are marked throughout 
by the high Christian scholarship of Professor Dodd. There is not a dull page in 
the book. And it is made clear that the issues with which the Epistles deal are not 
“old, unhappy, far-off things” but vitally relevant to our own times. If, as Pro- 
fessor Dodd says, “ apart from some eccentric sects, most Christians do not now 
suppose that there is any urgent prospect of the end of the world’, many non- 
Christians suppose that there is. The words quoted were written before the atomic 
bombs fell, as is indicated by a later footnote on p. 46. But the very impermanence 
of all things sublunary serves but to underline the Elder’s words: “ the world is 
passing away with its desire, while he who does the will of God remains for ever.” 

F, F. Bruce. 
University of Leeds. 


THE NEW MODERNISM?! 


Unoper this title Dr. Van Til, Professor of Apologetics in Westminster Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia, launches a trenchant attack upon the theology of Karl 
Barth and Emil Brunner. The embattled character of the book is hardly borne out 
by its sub-title “ An appraisal of the Theology of Barth and Brunner”, for there 
is in fact no attempt made to form a fair judgment of the views which are so bitterly 
criticised from end to end of this volume. All this makes the reviewer’s task a 
difficult one, for without wishing to identify himself with the views of Barth and 
Brunner, he must nevertheless cal] in question the whole method of Professor Van 
Til’s critique in order to dislodge out of his pages, if at all possible, any real contri- 
bution to the debate that centres round the two great Swiss theologians. 

It is to the merit of this book that its position is admirably clear from the very 
start, while the argument in brief given before the introduction is so well done that 
the rest of the volume adds little that is essential except in the way of expansion. 
* The issues are fought out all along, and are not left, as so often happens these days, 


1The New Modernism. An Appraisal of the T: Barth and Brunner. By Corneli 
Van Til, ThM., Ph.D. Games Clarke’ Co. London, 1946. xx, 384 205. net.) 
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to a vague final chapter. To the British reader there is often a strange use of philo- 
sophical terms, but once their meaning has been grasped, and one has got inside the 
dialectic, the discussion is much less formidable than it at first appears. 

_ Almost a third of the book is given over to an attempt to trace the roots of the 
New Modernism, as it is called, in the thought of Kant, Fichte, Kierkegaard, 
Heidegger, Overbeck, and even Hegel and Schleiermacher, as well as in the early 
writings of Barth and Brunner. In all this Dr. Van Til employs the doubtful principle 
of evolution that the later views of these theologians are nothing but a reshuffling 
of antecedent factors, and that there is no real change in their position. One would 
like to commend to the American Professor the famous words of Butler that every- 
thing is what it is and not another thing, which the late A. E. Taylor used to say was 
one of the profoundest statements ever made. There is no doubt, for example, 
that Barth’s views in the Church Dogmatics are what they are there, and not another 
thing. It is certainly a great pity that the Church Dogmatics is not really discussed 
until more than half-way through the book, and even then discussion is rigidly tied 
down to what Barth has deliberately repudiated as his “‘ egg-shells’’. In the latter 
half of the book there is an attempt to get to grips with the main position of the 
Swiss theologians, but this is constantly inhibited by Dr. Van Til’s romeo | 
principle, so that the actual substance of the Church Dogmatics or of s 
Mediator is not really tackled or appraised for itself. 

The whole position is further complicated and vitiated by the employment of 
a dialectical principle of philosophical individuation into which the writer insists 
in forcing all other men ’s views so that he can manipulate them at will in accordance 
with his own presuppositions or prejudices. By means of this dialectical procedure 
added to his “ lines of historical thinking ” Dr. Van Til actually makes Kierkegaard 
agree with Hegel, and Barth with Schleiermacher. But this is surely to argue like 
a Molotov! The astonishing thing is that Dr. Van Til, who is so dialectical himself, 
should keep up a constant criticism of the dialectical principle in the works of these 
other theologians. It would be quite an easy matter, in fact, to turn the professor’s 
procedure against himself, and, by ignoring the substance of his theology and 
by seizing upon the dialectical character of his thought, to force Dr. Van Til into 
agreement with Hegel—though that agreement is far closer than he would like to 
admit, 

In order to make clear the procedure of this book one out of scores of examples 
might be cited. From pages 52 to 63 the writer deals with the views of Kierkegaard, 
and produces a formidable array of citations to justify his interpretation. There is 
no space here to point out the actual maltreatment of Kierkegaard in these pages, 
but what may well be pointed out is that, beginning at the bottom of p. 63, Dr. 
Van Til goes on to assert that when Kierkegaard criticises the idea of an existential 
system he is really meaning an existential system in the mind of God. But at this 
vital point in his argument the American professor does not bring forward a single 
citation to support his contention—not a single one could be brought forward in any 
case, for Kierkegaard never once speaks of “ existential system” but as a human 
rationalisation of existence. However, once Dr. Van Til has transposed Kierke- 
gaard’s criticism of the existential system into the criticism of the idea that God has 
any ordered plan for the world, he goes on, with the use of such an elusive transitional 
expression as “ that is to say ”, and again without a single citation from Kierkegaard 
to justify all this, to make Kierkegaard say exactly the opposite of what he does say. 
And so all the great parade of citations from the actual works of Kierkegaard amounts 
to nothing at all in the argument. Dr. Van Til has arrived at his “ appraisal” of 
Kierkegaard in spite of them, indeed in the very teeth of them. Is it any wonder that 
a recent American reviewer of this book speaks of Dr. Van Til as fighting through 
an open door? 

When we come to the s treatment of Barth we find him adopting the 
same sort of procedure. for example, he takes Barth’s doctrine of Hinweis 
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and uses it in such a way as to make Barth say exactly the opposite of what he does 
say. By Hinweis Barth means that our theological concepts as such do not possess 
in themselves the reality for which they stand, but that they are pointers to a reality 
that far transcends them. For example, the word father when applied to God does 
not tell us all about the Fatherhood of God, but it is a pointer (and Barth would say 
a sacramental pointer when it is used in faith) to a fullness far beyond the power of 
any human concept to enclose within itself. In this Barth is insisting that while we 
must use human words to express our thought of God (we can do nothing else, and 
God would have us do nothing else) we must yet remember the Biblical teaching 
which we have, for example, in Isaiah lv. 8—g: that God’s thoughts are higher than 
our thoughts. That means that while we must use human words and thoughts in 
the expression of our faith, God is not Himself correlative to these human concepts. 
He chooses to reveal Himself to us through them, but His being is not limited by 
them. But Dr. Van Til insists on treating Barth’s Biblical doctrine of Hisweis in 
terms of the limiting notion that is employed by Kant, as a concept that is within 
the limits of mere reason. This means that Barth’s use of fatherhood, and so on, is 
so mishandled by Dr. Van Til that it is made out to be entirely correlative to the 
human consciousness with no real antecedent Fatherhood behind it! And so 
our Author can perpetrate such an uncouth statement as the following: “ The 
idea of pure factuality, as set forth in the notion of utter contingency by Kant, 
Hegel, Kierkegaard, Overbeck, and Heidegger, Barth takes over under the title of 
Father” (p. 152). Exactly the same principle is applied to Barth’s idea of the 
Creator-creature relationship, so that these terms are made out to be limiting concepts 
only (in the Kantian sense), that is, correlative to one another. 

By means of this extraordinary contortion in his “‘ appraisal ” of Barth’s theology 
Professor Van Til proceeds to deny that Barth teaches any genuine doctrine of God 
as Creator or any doctrine of an ontological Trinity. In fact he never tires in asserting 
that Barth’s chief interest is directed against the notion of an antecedent Being. 
How this honestly can be maintained in view of the hundreds of times Barth says 
in his Church Dogmatics of God in Christ that “ what He is in Christ He is ante- 
cedently and eternally in Himself ’’ while the same is said again and again of God in 
Revelation and in His works, it is difficult to understand. But the truth is that 
Dr. Van Til can only get over these statements of Barth by transposing them into 
something entirely different. Here are some examples. On pp. 225f. Dr. Van Til, 
interpreting Barth, says: “'The freedom of God in Jesus Christ consists in God’s 
ability to change His being into the being of man”; and on p. 237 he says: 
“God makes Himself identical with the man Jesus Christ.” Here are statements 
purporting to express Barth’s views, but in such a way that they make Barth 
say exactly the contrary of what he does say. Barth’s point is that God becomes 
Man in Christ without ceasing to be what He is eternally in Himself. He 
never says that God changes His being into the being of a man, or that He makes 
Himself identical with the Man Jesus Christ. The crucial sentences in Barth in 
both these instances are left out in Dr. Van Til’s citations! A few lines before the 
last passage cited from our author we have his typical expression “ Barth argues 
in effect” (which is always the pivotal point in the Van Til discussion), and then 
he goes on after twisting Barth round into a ridiculous position to make out that 
Barth thinks of God as spatial! He makes a similar distortion of a passage on p. 221 
where Barth is said to insist “‘ unequivocally and repeatedly on the complete identi- 
fication of God’s essence and His works”! What Barth does actually say in the 
passage concerned is that God is identical in His essence with that form of Revelation 
in which He gives Himself to man—it being a principle with Barth that in Re- 
velation God is what He gives. In other words, God is in His essence identical with 
the Holy Spirit Who works in the human heart. But that is something very different 
from an identification of God’s essence with His works ad extra as well asad intra. 
When it comes to works ad extra Barth does insist unequivocally and repeatedly that 
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“ What He is in His works, He is in Himself”, but that expresses no identification 
of essence and works simp/iciter. 

As most of these points are also made in criticism of Brunner’s theology, we 
need only select one example of Dr. Van Til’s argument: one which bears on sin. 
Asserting first his own dialectical presupposition into which he wants to force 
Brunner’s doctrine of sin, Dr. Van Til says (p. 176): “ As with Barth so with 
Brunner, sin stands for the idea of pure factuality or abstract possibility” (pre- 
sumably therefore, according to Van 'Til’s statement cited above from p. 152, Barth 
and Brunner identify God with sin)! ‘Then he goes on to cite a passage Brunner 
and comments on it in typical fashion. “ ‘ Sin ’, says Brunner, ‘ is something which 
we cannot explain, something which will not fit into any reasonable scheme at all.’ 
He does not merely mean that no human being can offer a scheme into which he 
can fit the idea of sin and evil as fully and exhaustively explained. With that the 
orthodox theology would, of course, be in agreement. Brunner means more than 
this. He means that there is nowhere a solution for the problem of evil. In other 
words he rejects with vigour the orthodox idea that whatsoever comes to pass, evil 
as well as good, comes to pass by the counsel of God.” This is of course nonsense, 
for the whole point of Brunner’s Mediator is that while there can be no rational- 
isation of the problem of sin there is a solution, but it is the activist solution (as Dr. 
Van Til would call it) of the atonement. But that Brunner rejects with vigour what 
Professor Van Til calls the orthodox idea of the solution of evil is not to be wondered 
at, for such a view, as it is expressed here, cuts athwart the Cross, and implies a 
schizophrenic God! But apart from that—Dr. Van Til then reaches once again 
the pivotal point in his argument where he says, using another of his transitional 
phrases: “ In short, Brunner holds to non-being and irrationality as an ultimate 
correlative determinant of being and rationality’ (p. 177), and then goes on to 
prove that for Brunner therefore “ sin merely indicates an aspect of growing per- 
sonality ’’! Once again Dr. Van Til drags the other man’s views into the mesh of his 
own presuppositions and his own fabricated dialectic which he thrusts upon Brunner, 
and then chastises him because he does not agree with his (ie. Dr. Van Til’s) 
presuppositions—and all this in the name of “ appraisal”! Contortions such as 
these can do no service to theology whatsoever. 

Perhaps it is only when one can drag oneself away from the imaccuracies and 
misinterpretations that abound in this book that one can try to gauge its value in 
the present theological debate, even though that value may be largely negative. 
Three things, however, can be said. 

(1) One of the remarkable points about Professor Van Til’s critique of the 
“ New Modernism ”’ is that his detailed criticisms are in most cases quite contrary 
to those usually directed against Barth and Brunner. Whereas others complain 
from another standpoint that the new theology is too objective and transcendental, 
Dr. Van Til insists that it is too Schleiermacherian, and is not really theology but 
anthropology. Again, it is a frequent criticism that Barth and Brunner make God 
out to be a distant and cold deity, and overdo the Creator-creature relationship, 
but Dr. Van Til insists that their constitutive concept is the autonomous man, and 
that they really do away with the orthodox idea of the Creator-creature relationship. 
Other critics have attacked Barth and Brunner for operating with a “ wholly other ” 
God, but Dr. Van Til insists that they do not succeed in extricating their God from 
the general process and that for them God has no antecedent Being. Whereas 
others feel that the new theology over-emphasises the idea of the resurrection and the 
supernatural, the American Professor declares that there is no real doctrine of the 
supernatural in their views. Once again, others complain of the prominence of the 
eschatological concept in the thought of Barth and Brunner, but here they are accused 
of substituting in its place the cosmic process. And whereas other theologians love 
to hurl the accusation of irrationality against the so-called dialectical theologians, 
Dr. Van Til insists that they preach a “ Gospel of Universal Reason”’. All this 
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is highly instructive, for it suggests that our criticism of Barth and Brunner has been 
too one-sided, and has perhaps been the product of presuppositions contrary to the 
strange orthodoxy of Dr. Van Til. May it not be that these contrary criticisms 
actually cancel one another out, and that we have yet to appreciate Barth and 
Brunner fairly and in their own true worth? If this be the case, surely Dr. Van Til 
does us a great service in his book. 

(2) The two major criticisms that Dr. Van Til directs against the theology of 
Barth and Brunner are that it is activistic and anti-metaphysical, But surely these 
are criticisms that may be directed more truly and with greater force against the 
theology of John Calvin, and with greater force still against the Bible itself! Nowhere 
does the Bible make as its presupposition a metaphysic of being, but always in answer 
to the question “‘ Who is God? ”’ give the activistic answer: “ I am the Lord thy 
God that brought thee out of the land of Egypt . . .” etc. And the same is true of 
the New Testament. The God of the Christian faith is the God who has come to 
us in Christ, and who has redeemed us in the death of His Son. The Reality of God, 
as Barth says, is always the reality of the God who acts in love and holiness. And 
there can be no doubt that John Calvin reacted against the scholastic tradition of a 
metaphysical doctrine of God and returned to this God of the Bible. There is 
nothing that John Calvin fumes against more than a metaphysical doctrine of God. 
It seems perfectly clear that the Calvinism with which Dr. Van Til operates is not 
the Calvinism of John Calvin himself, but a spurious Calvinism amalgamated with 
the same Aristotelian logic that cursed the theology of the Middle Ages, and of the 
seventeenth century—only Dr. Van Til’s Calvinism is not so logical. But this im- 
mediately throws new light upon men like Barth and Brunner, for we see in their 
revolt against what Dr. Van Til calls “ orthodoxy ” a serious effort to cut adrift 
from the dead god of the metaphysicians, and to get back to the living God of the 
Bible. However much we may criticise them, that is surely their great merit. 

(3) But we must go on to ask what right Professor Van Til has to speak in the 
name of Orthodoxy. [One would also like to ask what right he has to make such a 
statement about the Almighty as “ God’s thought is wholly analytic” (p. 14)!] 
Is he so orthodox after all? To this reviewer there is no doubt that he perpetrates 
the docetic heresy again and again, particularly in his doctrine of Scripture, while 
one who reads his Bible must stand aghast at the crude doctrine that “ the offense 
of the Cross appears only in . . . the direct historic revelation of God’s grace that 
may be given to some, and not given to others ” (p. 358 f.). There is space, however, 
only to deal slightly with one heresy. Dr. Van Til’s whole position is in flat denial 
of the Biblical doctrine of justification by faith alone. It is significant that not 
‘nce in his criticism of Barth and Brunner has he appealed to Scripture, nor indeed 
has he brought a single citation from Calvin to support his varied contentions. 
Instead he has constantly appealed to “ the old metaphysic ”’, to “ Christian Theism”’, 
to “ Orthodoxy ’’, to “the Christian concept of universals ” (whatever that may 
mean), in short, to the theology or the philosophy of the natural man. There is no 
doubt that he brings a huge array of citations from the writers with whom he chooses 
to disagree in order to prove that their position is essentially unchristian, nay, is 
deliberately designed against historic Christianity, but these citations are much more 
an ornament to Dr. Van Til’s text than anything else, for always, or nearly always, 
at the crucial point in the argument he veers off from the substance of the other 
man’s views, and then without citation proceeds to foist his own interpretation upon 
the other in such a way as to put the other into a fantastic position. And all this in 
the way of justifying orthodoxy! Surely it is only by faith that the Christian position 
can be justified. Surely the doctrine of justification by faith alone does not only 
imply the repudiation of natural goodness (though that does not necessarily mean the 
denial of the existence of natural goodness), but also the repudiation of a natural 
theology (though that does not necessarily mean the denial of the existence of a 
natural theology or a natural religion). It seems perfectly clear that Professor Van 
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Til has yet to think clearly and humbly through the Pauline Gospel of justification 
by faith alone, and to learn that he can deny the Gospel of Grace just as much by 
justifying himself through the works of his mind as through the works of his body— 
both are equally, according to the New Testament, works of the flesh. But just 
as the doctrine of justification by faith alone does not mean moral inactivity on the 
part of the Christian, so the same doctrine does not mean mental inactivity on the 
part of the Christian. But activity here in the Christian sense is quite different from 
justification by works such as Dr. Van Til undertakes. (Incidentally the same aa 
comes out even more clearly in Dr. Van Til’s contribution to the symposium, 7) 
Infallible Word, teviewed in a former number of this journal.) 

What are we to say in conclusion? This is certainly a book to be read, and read 
closely, if one can stomach it—if only to have thrown into vivid relief how not to 
handle other men’s views. It has, however, great negative value, for it does draw 
attention, however viciously, to a side of the theology of Barth and Brunner which 
has been largely overlooked in British discussion. The pages of Dr. Van Til do make 
one realise that Barth and Brunner represent what might almost be called a 
Heraklitian revolt against a Parmenidean Scholasticism (although I have no doubt 
that they would object to such language). Theirs is a serious attempt to translate 
into a dynamic theology the Biblical faith in the Living God. 

On page 143, line 13, “ no” is missed out; on page 201, line rr ought to read 
“ According to Brunner, Barth says’’; on page 248, line 10, “ then” should be 
“than”; on page 303, line 4, “ Peter and Paul” should be “ Peter and John”. 


T. F. Torrance. — 
Alyth, Perthshire. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT LETTERS?! 


Tuts book marks another step in the attempt which is being made to induce the 
“ Common Man ” to whom the present age is said to belong to take the same intelli- 
gent interest in the New Testament as was taken by his ancestors. We should 
perhaps rather refer to the type of person whom the author desires to reach as 

the General Reader”, as this is the term which he himself uses in his preface. 

The book is put forward as a paraphrase rather than a translation, and this 
should be kept in mind in appraising it. 

It should be superior to the New Testament in Basic English, because it does 
not attempt to stretch the language on a bed of Procrustes, an operation which is 
involved in that translation through its refusal to use any word as a verb which can 
be used as a noun and in its substitution of a clumsy periphrasis for such verbs. 
It should be superior to the translation recently made by Mgr. Knox, because it 

t it is. 

It seems to us that an ideal translation of the Epistles should be made from the 
best Greek text available: that it should use the vocabulary and even the phrase- 
ology of the A.V. as far as possible, making only such alterations as are necessary 
to remove archaic words, words the meaning of which is liable to be misunderstood 
and technical theological terms the use of which is not essential to convey the meaning 
of the author of the original letters. The translator may reasonably keep in mind 
that children who take or who have taken the School Certificate are expected to 
study and appreciate Shakespeare, Milton and Keats, and that it is, therefore, not 
absolutely necessary to write with one ear open to the voca of the film- 
track or even to that of the script writers, the dramatists and some of the preachers 


1 The New Testament Letters. . W. C. Wand, D.D., 


Prefaced and 
Bishop of London. a Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford’ University ity Press. 1946, 
X, 220 pp. Price 75. 6d.) 
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whose words are continually brought to our attention by the B.B.C., in order to 
make himself intelligible to such readers as are likely to desire to study the Letters 
of the New Testament. 

In his preface the Bishop speaks with some disdain of “ the Victorian custom 
of reading a daily portion, often without much understanding”. He says that 
“ the mere contact with Holy Writ was expected to exercise a good influence on the 
character’ and admits that it “ probably”’ did so. Those who were fortunate 
enough to have lived in that period know that there was more than a “ probability ” 
about the good results of such reading. If it did nothing more, it at least made “ the 
General Reader ”’ believe that the precept, “ If a man does not work, neither shall he 
eat”, was not only inspired by common sense, but also had divine authority behind it. 

It is said that this book is intended to encourage a different kind of Bibie read- 
ing: it is to lead to the knowledge of the contents of whole letters. ‘There was nothing 
in earlier translations of the Epistles to prevent them being read as a whole. It 
is true that the presence of some obsolete words and still more the presence of long 
and complicated sentences in some parts of the Pauline Epistles did not make this 
an easy task. Any translation which is more easy to understand, provided that it 
is also accurate and dignified, and any paraphrase which does not misrepresent 
the meaning of the original is a help to this desirable end. 

The book that we have under review is by no means the first of its kind, nor is 
the Bishop of London the first teacher who has tried to persuade people to under- 
stand the books of the New Testament as a whole. 

If it is true that, as the Bishop says, the General Reader only knows the Bible in 
“ snippets ”, this is, to some: extent, his own fault and to a greater extent the fault 
of the clergy who have ceased to preach expository sermons and who are content 
to read the exiguous “ snippets ’’ provided by the new lectionary, without note or 
comment. If the student is “ often immersed in exegetical details” so that “ he 
cannot see the wood for the trees ”’, this is often the fault of his teacher, and still more 
the fault of the syllabus of examinations and of the questions which are set in them. 

The Bishop’s aim is much to be commended: let us see how far his book is likely 
to promote it. 

On the whole his paraphrases of the Letters of St. John and St. James seem to 
be successful, but in dealing with these he is performing the easiest portion of his 
task. ‘The following are two specimen passages: “ Is there any other world-conqueror 
than the man who believes that Jesus is the Son of God? Jesus Christ—He it is 
who came into the world not as a mere phantom, but with a true physical body, 
composed, like that of every human being, of water and blood. And the Spirit bore 
testimony to this real incarnation, because the Spirit is truth. There are thus three 
evidences in support of Jesus—the spirit, the water and the blood: and these three 
are really one. If we are willing to receive human testimony, we should realize 
that divine testimony is even better” (1 John v. 5—9). We have chosen this extract 
for two reasons, first because it shows how far the Bishop departs from the wording 
of the A.V. and secondly because it shows with what success he, at times, makes 
the meaning of a difficult passage clear. We cannot, however, refrain from noticing 
that in dealing with these Letters the Bishop lapses into such unnecessary col- 
loquialisms as “ I have a lot to tell you” (2 John 12) and “ I have a good deal to 
say to you” (3 John 13). 

The following is a fair sample of the treatment meted out to the Epistle of 
James (ii. 1-4): “ My brothers, do not let your presentation of the faith of our 
gracious Lord Jesus Christ be spoiled by snobbishness. If a man comes into your 
church wearing jewellery and immaculate clothes and there comes in also a poor 
man very down at heel, and when you see mak 
* Sit here, this is one of our best seats’, and you say to the shabby person, ‘ You can 
sit on the floor’, are you not showing partiality and giving evidence of a mean 
discrimination? ” 
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the Hebrews, the intractable nature of much of his material presents him with such 
a difficulty, that we can hardly wonder that his success in dealing with it is not so 
evident. But this difficulty is no excuse for such renderings as “ Work hard for your 
own salvation with meticulous reverence ’’ (Phil. ii. 12), or “ Last of all he was seen 
by me—your poor little runt of an apostle ” (1 Cor. xv. 8). We are not at all sure 
that either the Common Man or the General Reader will be very certain of the 
meaning of either “ meticulous’ or “ rant”, and the last translation seems to go 
far beyond the legitimate limits of paraphrase. 

In accordance with convention éx/oxonog is translated “Bishop” 
“ Presbyter”, and dedxovog “Deacon”. It is swell pethape that the Genera 
Reader should not be received into “doubtful disputations (or, as the Bishop 
prefers to call them, “a lot of logic-chopping discussions ””) on such matters. He 
has done well to get rid of the word “ saint”, especially in the salutations at the 
beginning of the letters, as this word has certainly not now got the same meaning 
in the mind of the General Reader as it had in the mind of St. Paul. He has also 
illuminated the meaning of some passages, such as 2 Cor. vi, by a judicious use of 
inverted commas; and by using “ Messiah ”’ instead of “ Christ” in certain places 
he has made it clear that this name was a title rather than a proper name at the time 
when the Epistles were written. 

The success of a translator may best be judged by his handling of the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians and the Epistle to the Ephesians, in which, in spite of 
much magnificent diction, the A.V. has left some passages in a form almost unin- 
telligible to readers other than those to whom these letters were originally addressed. 
The Bishop has cleared up many obscurities here and elsewhere, but his paraphrase 
is not unfrequently spoiled by colloquialisms, journalese, and even by renderings 
which seem to have nothing in the original Greek to justify them. Thus we read: 
“* My own inclination is to set off and to be with Christ.”” “ Don’t be anxious, 
my friends, to get your own back, but be willing to ignore the other fellow’s anger.” 

“ Everyone left me severely alone.” “‘ You remember that it was owing to a bout 
of sickness that I was first put in a position to preach the Gospel to you.” “ By 
which you are even now being saved, if you stick to my version of it.” On the 
other hand we have the somewhat grandiose phrase, “ Holding before you the long 
shield of faith with which to smother the incendiary missiles hurled at you by the 
enemy.” It may be said that this is a matter of taste; but was it really necessary to 
depart from the rendering of the A.V. in most of these passages, and have we not 
got it on good authority that, in some cases at least, “ the old is better ””? 

Eph. i. 23 is certainly a difficult verse to translate, but is the rendering, “That 
body provides a universal means of expression for one who is Himself a universal 
Personality ”, either satisfactory, or intelligible to the General Reader? Is it neces- 
sary to introduce what looks like a new theological idea into a perfectly straight- 
forward passage like 1 Peter i. 11 and to read, “ They tried to discover what, or at 
least what sort of time the Christ-Spirit that was in them pointed ”? “ I need cheer- 
ing up @ little and it will be nice to get his news of you ” (Phil. ii, 19) gives a some- 
what distorted idea both of St. Paul’s words and of his character. 


“First in our flesh as God made known, 
Then in the spirit guileless proved, 

The angels preached Him to the world, 
And Heaven received the accepted Lord” 


is a strange version of what is supposed to be a fragment of a Christian hymn in 
1 Tim. iii. 16. The attempts made to render quotations from the Psalms and to 
translate words believed to be parts of Christian hymns into something resembling 
verse are by far the weakest part of this paraphrase. 

“ By it the Patriarchs were enabled to make their witness to the supernatural ’’ 
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(Heb. xi. 2) has no support from the Greek. ve Coenen 
translated in verse 4 of the same chapter. To translate dy td xplua tvd 
éorev by “That is nonsense ”’ is to take an extraordinary liberty with the original 
text (Rom. iii. 8). We can only say the same of the following translation of Heb. x. 
5, “That is why when Christ came down into the world He said: 


No other sacrifice desiredst Thou 

Than that same body which Thou gavest me, 
And so I said, ‘I pay my lawful vow: 

The gift’s accepted and returned to Thee.’” 


A feature which shows much unevenness of treatment is the translation of certain 
important technical words. The meaning of the word pvotijoov is well 
rendered in Eph. iii. 9 where we read: “ to make cicar to them what had been kept 
secret for long ages by the Divine Creator of the universe, namely the precise 
manner in which His plan is to be worked out.” In 1 Cor. iv. 1 “ Trustees of re- 
vealed truth ”’ is also a good translation; and in 1 Cor. xiv. 2 we think the rendering, 
“No one listens to him, though in his own spirit he may be giving utterance to 
revealed truths”, may be regarded as adequate. In Eph. v. 32 we read, “This 
analogy of Christ and His Church is far reaching and I cannot pursue it further 
now.” This is rather far-fetched as a paraphrase, but it probably is more intelligible 
to the General Reader, if we are to suppose that he knows what is meant 
“analogy”. In other places votrpvov is translated by “ mystery ”’, “ secret 
or “ mysterious principle”. See Col. i. 26, 27; Rom. xvi. 25; 2 Thess. ii. 7. But 
who would recognise Rom xvi. 25 ff. in the following paraphrase? 


“'To God all-wise be glory 
Who strength has given to men 
By making known His secret 
Long hid from human ken. 
P ic voices told it 
© ears that closed again, 
But now to faithful Pagans 
He makes the mystery plain.” 


We are perfectly well aware that it may be necessary to translate the same 
word in different ways to suit its context, but this is no reason why ai agai 
should be sometimes translated “ the Scriptures”, sometimes “ the Book ” and 
sometimes the Bible ”’. 

It does not help the reading of a Letter through at a sitting that 20yy should 

be translated “ Pagans”, but sometimes “ heathen” and sometimes 
“non-Jews ”’. If the General Reader does not know what “ Gentiles ”’ means, we 
think the last of these translations is most adequate and might have been kept in 
almost every place in which the word is used. 

Why should duagtwAol be translated “ outlaws ” in Gal. ii. 15 and “ sinners ” 

here, even in the next verse but one? It was quite in accordance with contem- 
porary Jewish thought to regard all non-Jews and even all Jews who were not 
strictly orthodox as “ sinners ”’. 

The Bishop does use some of the technical terms of the A.V. such as “ elect”, 
and has freely introduced the comparatively modern technical term “‘ incarnation ”. 
Yet he translates Eph. i. 4: “ He actually pre-selected us in Christ before the founda- 
tion of the world.” ‘This is only to substitute for the perfectly intelligible and un- 
technical word “ chose”, a term properly applicable only to the gear of a certain 

of motor-car. 

The word dvafrjxn certainly needs careful translation. {t is used in two 
senses in the N.T. Frequently it is best translated by “ covenant”, but sometimes 
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it must be given its Classical meaning of “ will” or “ testament” (Gal. iii. 15; 
Heb. ix. 15-17). This distinction the Bishop observes, but his favourite trans- 
lation for the word is “ agreement ”’ (1 Cor. xi. 25; 2 Cor. iii. 6, 14). He also trans- 
lates it by “ covenant ” (Heb. ix. 4; x. 15). “ Agreement ” seems to be a particularly 
unsuitable translation for the word. An agreement means an arrangement or com- 
in the N.T. where dsafrjxn does not mean a “ will’’ it seems to mean a declara- 
tion of a purpose by one who is qualified to make it and to carry it out. The best 
translation for this use of the word seems to be “ covenant ”’, and this use is exem- 
plified in the Covenant entered into by the Scots not to submit to the ecclesiastical 
discipline which Charles I wished to impose on them. The proper word for an agree- 
ment is en This word does not occur in the N.T. or the LXX. Bishop 
Lightfoot says, LXX< translators and the N.T. writers probably preferred 
baby crn when speaking of the divine dispensation, because the 
former term, like émayyedla, better expresses the free grace of God. The later 
Greek translators frequently substituted ovvjxn, where the LXX has 

sometimes perhaps not without a polemical aim ’’ (Commentary on the Epistle to 
Galatians, p. 140). 

We regret that we have felt compelled to comment as we have done on a book 
written in the rare intervals of leisure granted to a diocesan Bishop with such an 
excellent aim in view and calculated to some extent to forward this aim. But if an 
ideal translation of the Letters of the N.T. for present-day readers is ever to be 
produced, it will be produced by the labours of aot one, but many men, and these 
men will have to pay as much attention to the work of their predecessors as the 
translators of the A.V. paid to the work of Tyndale and his successors. It will cer- 
tainly not alter the words of the A.V. as capriciously and systematically as they are 
altered in this paraphrase in which so many forceful passages which are perfectly 
comprehensible in the A.V. and which have deservedly become “ household 
words ”’ with the General Reader and even with the “ Common Man ” are trans- 
formed into commonplace journalese. 

“ Let the pilferer give up his thieving” is a poor exchange for, “ Let him that 
stole steal no more ”’; and “ We may well be afraid of falling under the censure of 
the Living God ” is an unaccountable variant from, “ It is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God.” “ On the other hand if you snap at one another 
and get your teeth into one another, you will have to be singularly careful to avoid 

g one another ’’ (Gal. v. 15) is certainly journalese at its best—or worst. 

The English language as a vehicle for “ what oft was thought, but ne’er so well 
expressed ” is visibly fading before our eyes, and anything that tends to hasten 
this disintegration is to be deplored. 

H. P. V. Nunn. 


Stockport, 
Cheshire 


ISLAM TO-DAY! 


In memory of two Christian ministers who were formerly Moslems, and others! 

The entire book of less than 150 pages maintains a thrilling interest throughout. 
In fact, the only blemishes are some typographical errors, the most striking being on 
the page of dedication. Dr. Zwemer always entrances, and in this short historical 
sketch of Islam to-day down from the beginning he has set out to prove, and that 
adequately, that the idea of no priesthood among Muslimin is a pure myth. The 
‘Ulema, he maintains, are the officials of a “ Church’, “ Protestant” preachers 
rather than “‘ Catholic ” priests in type, but still “ of a Church”. Muhammad found 

‘Heirs of the Prophets. By Samuel Marinus Zwemer, D.D., LL.D., F.R.G.S. (Moody 
Press, 1946. Price $2.) 
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K&hins (priests) in pre-Islamic Mecca, who acted as soothsayers, intercessors, and 
purveyors of curses and blessings. They had, many of them, an extraordinary odour 
of sanctity. Dr. Zwemer is sure that the Prophet himself was priest and prophet 
combined; needs must have been, in order to preserve his acquired position. Recall 
the superstition of his reverence for the Ka‘ba. In his early life Muhammad had 
many comings and goings with Christians and Jews and their various orders. 
Monasticism in the older tradition is respected, though the later trend was against 
it. Christianity was in fact so strong that, given a short breathing-space, the now 
Muslim régime would undoubtedly have been nominally Christian; and where 
would Islam have been? Yet to-day Islam is more numerous than Christendom. 
- The Blood of Hussein literally replaced the Ka‘ba sacrifice, the Caliphs were 
the direct heirs of Muhammad’s religious headship, and that spelled supernatural 
authority over their subjects. There arises a host of Qur’an readers, men of the 
Hadith (tradition), Fuqah4 (lawyers), and other learned “ bosses”’. In fact the first 
four “ successors ”’ constituted a remarkable imperium, inherited from Muhammad. 
Almost in a night Islam had its own teaching and evangel. Henceforth absolute 
monarchy prevailed in every sphere, a spiritual as well as a practical totalitarianism, 
which endured as the Caliphs’ own. According to one authority it was “not a 
State-Church, but a Church State”. Its endowments multiplied, and the mosque 
was the cradle of the clergy. The first chair of authority was the pulpit; “a man’s 
camel knelt by instinct at a mosque door ”’. 

The mosque said the daily Salat, and the Friday sermon was the focus of the 
community. The pulpit was central, modelled on that of the Christian bishop’s, 
which had driven out the judge’s chair. The Mimbar was eventually the seat of 
rule. It then reverts to the status of a pulpit, and there the occupant (Khatib) is 
both priest and judge and legal interpreter. Next we have an interesting account 
of plan and development of the Khutba, the occupant of which, the Khatib, preaches 
the Friday sermon. And always at least the Symbol of the Sword, always to be 
grasped by the preacher while preaching. ‘The object was missionary zeal and the 
Jihad or holy war. Apart from the Khatib who preaches, every mosque has 
an Imam, named from the three orthodox Im&ms, and the twelve of the Shiahs 
(like the Christian Apostles?). ‘The mosque Imdms carry out the five daily services, 
supported by the endowment (Waqf). The people can demand their services for 
marriages or funerals. A marriage includes confession by the Imam, the Creed, the 
joining of hands and a closing prayer. Just like a Christian minister! On the other 
hand, the Qadi takes funerals! Imams and Qadis need not be, but often are, heredi- 
tary. Once appointed, they are hedged about by much ceremony. It is the Imam 
who orders a Muslim in heresy either to recant or be killed. The Hajj begins with 
asermon. At circumcision, on the other hand, the rite of entry into Islam, the Qadi 
often acts «4s Imam. He himself is the authority on common law (Fiqh) and assesses 
penalties. "1 hey would protect even a Doughty from persecution. But it would be 
the pulpit that would instigate the Jihad, and direct it even against the boll-weevil! 

The Sheikhs of Islam resemble Popes. Only Muftis can condemn to death, 
but their proposed verdicts of Guilty in cases of murder must be forwarded to the 
Sheikhs for confirmation. 

The real centre of propaganda is Cairo; the Jamia‘ al-Azhar is the heart of Arab 
learning. Nowadays there are normally 11,000 pupils and 325 professors. The 
University trains both Muftis and Qadis. These ‘Ulema are a distinctly religious 
corporation. They must qualify in Qur’an, Hadith and Sacred Law. A man may 
be able to recite the whole Qur’an (a Hafiz); but he must have been at Al-Azhar 
to be an ‘Alim. There are three chief ‘Ulema—the Grand Mufti, the Head of 
Al-Azhar, and the Grand Qadi (trained in Constantinople for Law). There is a 
wonderful study in our volume of University life in Cairo. 

One would be too lengthy in extending a mere review to notes on the funds for 
religious endowments, on sacrifices and blood covenants, Mysticism and Darwishes, 
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Sherifs and Seyyids, Mahdis and New Messiahs. These phenomena all point to an 
Islamic “ Church”, military and totalitarian in character, warrior-priests, con- 
tinuous with its origins. 

Education has had an effect upon the Islamic Church constitution, nevertheless. 
The Caliphate has gone, western codes have superseded Islamic in some parts; 
but the ‘Ulema still exist; there are preachers, theologians (and canon-lawyers) 
and hereditary holy men. All are outstanding in the community and state-supported. 
One can easily imagine their combined control over public opinion. Added to this is 
popular education in the Qur’an, “ still under the feudal ‘Ulema”. And this most 
entrancing book by a missionary to Islam closes with a chapter on converts to 
rey a If ordinary people in universalist days care to know something about 

the “ largest” faith in the world, let them consult Dr. Zwemer with this book as 
a start, and methinks they will wish to grab, among others, Margoliouth and Lane, 
and such as Doughty and Lawrence. Things Islamic are fascinating; Dr. Zwemer 
intensifies the fascination. 


G. T. Txomson. 
New College, Edinburgh. 


THE CHRISTIAN IN POLITICS? 


A coop subject, a well-known author in the field, but there is something wrong with 
the book. ‘The subject is the function of the Clmrch and the réle of the Christian 
in politics. The purpose is to stir men to go responsibly into politics. Our interest 
is at once awakened especially by such chapter headings as “ ‘The Church’s Claim 
in Politics” and “ The Christian’s Réle in Politics’. The main thesis that “ spirit- 
uality ”” can never be offered legitimately as an alibi from the rough and tumble 
of politics gains assent; but somehow, at the end, while we know that many seeming 
wise things have been said, there is not much light for practice, and the purpose of 
the book is practical. 

The primary claim of the Church in relation to secular affairs, we are told, is 
a claim to inform or to remind society, and in particular those who exercise authority 
within it, of what man is, and to make clear what is at stake in the political organisation 
of the community. But what is the work of politics, and why have they presented 
pore difficulties to the religious mind? We are told only in the most general way. 

olitics are equated with “ public affairs’, with the “ tasks and problems that concern 
the nation as a whole ”’, but about the special tasks of the politician little is said. 

Politics, it is said at first, are concerned with the means of attaining human 
purposes, but later on we are told that “ politics, rightly understood, mean, of course, 
much more than those ‘ end products ’ of political disagreement which are the material 
of party controversy. Primarily they have to do with the ends which men seek 
through community and only secondarily with any problem of means”. “ Man 
faced with heaven and man faced with history ”’ is the title of one of the chapters, 
and it is suggested that in these two attitudes is to be found the distinction between 
religion and politics. But this again is very general, nor do the Beatitudes, for example, 
suggest that it is a distinction well drawn. 

There are some interesting suggestions as to why Christians find themselves 
in different political parties and at the same time an insistence that there are certain 
spheres in which Christians should expect and seek to agree, e.g. the questions of 
marriage and education. This leads to a consideration of the idea of a Christian 
political party definitely calling itself such; but this is only mentioned to be summarily 
dismissed as involving a denial of the autonomy of the secular—too quickly dismissed, 
perhaps, in view of what is taking place amongst most of our neighbour nations. 


Reckitt. (S.P.C.K. 1946. 119 pp. Price 
35. 
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With Mr. Reckitt’s conclusion we can agree. “‘ Christian people have no right 
so complain ef thaie in. felélling duty in the 
they have put themselves to a good deal more pains than most of them 
done to qualify themselves for performing it.” 


W. S. Tinpat. 
New College, Edinburgh. 


CHRISTIANITY AND LIBERALISM?! 


Lovers of the Reformed Faith will welcome this reprint of one of Dr. Machen’s 
earliest works, in which he sets forth so sharply and clearly the difference between 
historic Christianity and Liberalism. 

Dr. Machen upholds the doctrinal basis of Christianity. When we turn from 
those who gird at the “dead orthodoxy” of the seventeenth century to the 
Westminster Confession or “ to that tenderest and most theological of works, The 
Pilgrim’ 5 Progress of John Bunyan”, we turn “ from shallow modern phrases to a 

‘dead orthodoxy ’ that is pulsating with life in every word” (p. 46). In rejecting 
doctrine the liberal preacher is rejecting the simple words of the New Testament, 
of Paul and of Jesus Himself. 

Liberalism differs from Christianity with regard to the pre-suppositions of the 
gospel—the view of God and the view of man. Liberalism has lost sight of “ the 
awful transcendence of God ”’, and of the gulf which separates the creature from 
his Creator, the sinner from the Holy One. 

Liberalism differs from Christianity as to its foundation. Christianity is founded 
on the Bible in its thinking and its life. The real authority, for Liberalism, can only 
be “the Christian consciousness” or “ Christian experience”; in other words, 
Liberalism is founded on the shifting emotions of sinful men. 

Liberalism differs from Christianity in regard to the Person whose work the 
gospel sets forth. The Liberals have been at very great pains in reconstructing the 
figure of Jesus, yet “ the liberal Jesus, despite all the efforts of modern psychological 
reconstruction to galvanize Him into life, remains a manufactured figure of the 
stage ”’ (p. 116). To the modern Liberal Jesus is “ the fairest flower of humanity ”, 
but the Jesus of the great Creeds and of the New Testament was a supernatural 
Person, a Person conscious of His Messiahship and of His sinlessness, a Person who 
was virgin-born and rose from the dead, a Person who proclaimed Himself the 
universal Judge, a Person who was “ God and man in two distinct natures and one 
Person for ever ”’. 

Liberalism differs from Christianity in its account of the gospel itself; Liberalism 
finds salvation in man, Christianity finds it in an act of God. The Christian con- 
ception of Christ as our Substitute is often ridiculed as being “ a subtle theory of the 
atonement ”’; in reality it is the plain teaching of the Word of God. In this, the 
longest chapter in his book, Dr. Machen meets objections to the doctrine of the 
atonement and sets forth the Christian way of salvation. 

In a closing chapter on “The Church ” Dr. Machen states that true Christians 
must everywhere be united in the brotherhood of the Church, and it is upon this 
brotherhood of twice-born sinners that the Christian finds the hope of society (pp. 
157f.). The greatest menace to the Church to-day comes from a movement within her 
bounds which is anti-Christian to the core (pp. 1§9f.). Dr. Machen makes a strong 
plea for honesty on the part of those signing Church Creeds, and sets forth the duty 
of Christian men in the face of this attack from within on the citadel of their faith. 
The author wrote in 1923. Developments have taker place since. The 

ism. By J. Gresham Machen, D.D., Professor of New 


‘Christianity and Liberalism 
Testament in Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. Reissue. (Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1946. 189 pp. Price $2.50.) 
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Theology of Crisis has come to the fore. Yet the clarion call of this book is just as 
to-day as in 1923. 

Dr. Machen does not perhaps rise to the heights of eloquence in this book such 
as we find in parts of his What is Faith? but nevertheless it well deserves the en- 
comiums pronounced upon it by two men who stood at the opposite pole from him. 
H. L. Mencken of The American Mercary, who affected to despise Christianity, 
no doubt had this book in mind when he admitted that he “ could find no defect 
in his [Machen’s] defence of his position”. “ Given his faith,” says Mencken, 
“ his position is completely impregnable. ‘There is absolutely no flaw in the argument 
with which he supports it. His moral advantage over Modernist adversaries, like 
his logical advantage, is immense and obvious.’’ Walter Lippman, well-known as 
one of the foremost and most competent of American publicists, wrote: “ There is 
a reasoned case against the Modernists. Fortunately this case has been stated in a 
little book called Christianity and Liberalism by a man who is both a scholar and a 
gentleman. The author is Professor J. Gresham Machen. It is an admirable book. 
For its acumen, for its saliency and for its wit, this cool and stringent defence of 
orthodox Protestantism is, I think, the best popular argument produced on either 
side. We shall do well to listen to Dr. Machen. The Liberals have yet to answer 
him.” Seventeen years have passed since Walter Lippman gave this estimate, and 
the Liberals have yet to answer Machen. 

W. Jj. Grier. 


Belfast. 


GRIFFITH THOMAS REPRINTS? 


Ir 18 always fascinating to watch a master of any technique exercising his unique 
gifts. Dr. Griffith Thomas (1861-1924) was surely a prince of devotional Bible 
expositors. His work on Genesis shows that the writer possessed a remarkable com- 
bination of gifts. He had penetrating spiritual insight; he is always sensitive to moral 
values, he never fails to make the practical application. Dr. Thomas seems conscious 
of his great responsibility always. His humility and reverent attitude toward the 
Divine Oracles are both an example and an inspiration. 

Scholarship is reflected on every page, but it is scholarship consecrated to the 
exalted task of expounding the Word of God in order to assist ministers and Christian 
workers in preaching and teaching. This commentary abounds with suggestions 
for sermons and lessons for Bible-class addresses. Dr. Griffith Thomas never favours 
fanciful interpretations. His views are always in accord with a sane, progressive 
orthodoxy. He states other points of view fairly, and is ready to concede that there 
might be truth in the other man’s interpretation. 

Anyone who essays to write a commentary on the book of Genesis must possess 
unusual courage these days. Scientific problems abound and they cannot be evaded. 
The skill and delicacy with which he handles the most perplexing questions is im- 
pressive. He does not attempt to reconcile any particular scientific theory with the 
Genesis record. ‘Theories change and any reconciliation of science and religion 
must be temporary. What he claims is that Genesis is not intended to be a scientific 
account of origins, but origins as seen from a religious standpoint. He insists that 
there is no inherent incompatibility between the Biblical account and that of science. 
He cites the authority of distinguished scientists to this effect. 

There is room in the Genesis account of Creation for the geological ages de- 
manded by science. Bible chronology is not so rigid a thing as some people have 
claimed. There are Pah for micet grt, that even the controversial doctrine of 


1Genesis : y W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. Reprinted. 
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evolution may be accepted as true if it refers to “ man’s bodily structure”. Dr. 
Griffith Thomas insists, however, that “ Personality has never yet been expressed 
in terms of evolution, and requires a Divine creation to account for it ”’. 

It is impossible in a short review to do justice to a book so eminently readable, 
and so full of spiritual truth and wisdom. 

Dr. Griffith Thomas also takes his place amongst the great Bible Biographers 
such as George Matheson, F. B. Meyer, and Alexander Whyte. This school of 
biography did not adopt the modern critical and psychological technique of assessing 
character. Its aim is devotional and practical; the experiences, beliefs, and service 
of the object of biography are made to teach lessons of encouragement and warning. 
The fact is that what we have in the Bible relating to the innumerable people who 
come into its records is insufficient to construct biographies after the modern pattern. 
They are just portraits, mostly sketched very lightly. Seldom, if at all, have we the 
material necessary to be able to show the growth of personality, or the development 
of character from birth to death. What we have, however, often reveals the real 
character of the man, and thus important principles for life are illustrated. 

In The Apostle Peter Dr. Griffith Thomas studies the character, life, and 
service of the Apostle. The method is not to tell a connected story based upon the 
incidents recorded in the New Testament, but to treat these incidents homiletically 
as subjects for addresses or Sunday-school lessons. This method is rich in fruitful 
suggestions for the purpose intended, but it does not leave a very clear picture of the 
character of Peter. Peter is much more living and active in the pages of, say, St. 
Mark than in this book. ‘This is inevitable where the treatment is analytical. 

The message of St. Peter as contained in the Epistles which bear his name is 
similarly treated. Once again we see how documents which to some scholars seem 
chiefly to be subjects for critical controversy can be made the vehicle of spiritual 
message as was surely their primary purpose. 


D. J. Davies. 
Merthyr Tydfil. 


PHILOSOPHY FOR PHILISTINES? 


THE PUBLISHERS entertain the hope that this work may be the author’s crowning 
achievement, but it is hard to believe that the architect of Principia Mathematica 
will take his highest pride in such a tinsel structure as this. The reviewer is qualified 
to make lay comments only, and that on merely one—“ Catholic Philosophy ”— 
of the three major divisions of this bulky volume, but his comments do not mark out 
this section as a classical accomplishment in any sense. It is readable, certainly, as 
journalese is readable, with the same appeals to the gallery, and the same empty 
flippancies, which are tolerable in a daily publication which is to be destroyed to- 
morrow, but disgusting in a sober treatise which one would like to have referred to 
time and time again. “The Emperor himself, J am happy to say, was of impeccable 
orthodoxy ” (p. 393) is a sample of the author’s inability to refrain from the popular 
lecturer’s sneer in a work which should rise above such. And there are many others. 
So much for style. The Author selects his incidents, in a survey of Mediaeval 
history which he alleges to be needful for an understanding of its philosophy, with 
curious discrimination and bad taste. Each character appears to have been combed 
for his sexual eccentricities of word and deed, and the episodes are introduced with 
evident enjoyment and with a delicate suggestion that there are greater delights for 
those who care to probe further. “‘ Theodora was a lady of easy virtue whom he 
icked up in a circus” (p. 393 again) has no possible relevance to Russell’s topic; 
physiological details which the translator has very properly left in the decent 
obscurity of the original Latin” (p. 379) is more calculated to encourage the 
JA History age Philosophy. By Bertrand Russell. (Allen and Unwin. 1945. 
Xxili, 895 pp. 215. net.) 
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susceptible reader to brush up his Latin than to suggest respect for his sense of 
riety. 

defection. He seems to think that 
Cyrus and Ezra are represented by the Book of Ezra as contemporaries, and is 
unaware of Zerubbabel’s part in the Restoration (p. 330); he attributes the mixed 
marriages of Ezra ix to residual Jews when the sin was evidently that of the returned 
exiles (p. 331); he assumes without question the theory of a Deutero-Isaiah, and then 
(unconscious, it would seem, of his error) attributes to him passages occurring within 
the chapters i~xxxix, viz. vii. 14 and x. 2, 6 (p. 333). It is presumably the printer, 
however, who attributes 25 chapters to Mark’s Gospel (p. 345)! 

The same criticism must be offered of his treatment of Scripture’s authenticity. 
That he should de/ieve this would be too much to expect, but, glorifying the im- 
partiality of Science as he does (p. 512), one might expect him to show a conscious 
attempt to be fair. Why, therefore, should he say, that “ the early history of the 
Israelites cannot be confirmed from any source outside the Old Testament ’”’, as 
though (1) a single witness is ipso facto wrong, and (2) there had never been researches 
at Jericho, Lachish and other places (p. 329). The urge to disbelief is very powerful. 

Much mathematics doth make him mad. The scholastic argument for God, 
based upon the impossibility of an infinite regress, must not be acceptable in an age 
whose science does nothing to refute it, and therefore mathematical series are invoked. 
You may work backwards indefinitely from —1, we are told (p. 484), without reaching 
a first term, ergo you may do the same with all things moving-and-moved (p. 477) 
without arriving at a mover-not-moved. But had the author paused to tell us in 
what way —20 is moved by —21 and moves —19, that is, to present his arithmetical 
progression as causative, we might have been spared this sophisticated nonsense, 
and invited to have more respect for Aquinas’s teleology. And is it possible that 
the Middle Ages do not know that you can pile up debts interminably? 

Misrepresentation in the large is matched by the same vice in little matters. 
Who but a journalist in spirit would have parodied “ ‘The greatness of St. Bernard 
lay not in the qualities of his intellect, but of his character ” into “ his saintliness 
did not suffice to make him intelligent”? (p. 459). And his canons of what con- 
stitutes evidence are as slender as Gibbon’s (pp. 349-52). Christianity progressed, 
not even conceivably because of the Resurrection (which is not even mentioned to 
be dismissed, and this in a history!), but because (1) of causeless Christian zeal, 
unaccountably gone missionary from a parochial Jewish root; (2) of attractive 
teaching about a future life, equally baseless to all appearances; (3) of the ascription 
of miracles to the early church (the teaching appeared because somebody said there 
had been miracles!) ; (4) of Christian morality; and (5) of church discipline—this the 
most important, no doupt because, the basic progress having occurred long before 
it became operative, this factor permits us to leave the earliest progress out of account. 
Here, as elsewhere, we need, and the author will not permit us to have, the mover- 
not-moved: to wit in this case, The Resurrection. 

The Book is amusing if one’s critical judgment is given leave, and the pressman’s 
genius allowed its applause. But its centre section, at least, is a serious contribution 
neither to history, nor to philosophy, and if the cause of rationalism rests on such 
expedients as this, its opponents need not fear its power. 


York. 


A. D. Norris. 


SHORT REVIEWS 
“ The Prophet” in the Lachish Ostraca. By D. Winton Thomas, M.A. (Tyndale 
Press, London. 1946. 27 pp. Price 2s. 6d.) 
Tut Tyndale Fellowship for Biblical Research were fortunate in securing the 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in Cambridge as the Tyndale Old Testament Lecturer 
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for 1945. Professor Thomas has paid special attention to the problems arising from 
the Lachish letters discovered in 1935, and in his lecture he dealt with one of these 
problems, the reference to a prophet in one or more of the fragments. He shows 
how impossible it is to follow Professor H. Torczyner in identifying this prophet 
with the Uriah of Jer. xxvi. 20 ff. (a view no longer held by anyone except Professor 
Torczyner himself); but he also shows how inconclusive are the arguments for the 
view (chronologically more probable) that the prophet was Jeremiah. The lecture 
is by no means wholly negative, however; it teaches some very necessary lessons, 
and illustrates the true nature of the contacts which we should reasonably expect 
Palestinian archaeology to have with the Biblical narrative. 

The Book of Lazarus. By Hugh Redwood. (Henry-E. Walter Ltd., London. 

1946. 125 pp. Price 6s. net.) 

Tus book falls into two parts of unequal value. Part I consists of an attempt 
to show that the Fourth Evangelist and Beloved Disciple was Lazarus of Bethany. 
In holding this thesis Mr. Redwood is in a more numerous and variegated company 
than he possibly realizes. But his attempt to establish it is not likely to be more 
successful than theirs. To read, in face of the external evidence, that “ there is not an 
atom of proof that John wrote the Fourth Gospel ”’, makes one wonder what Mr. 
Redwood’s idea of “ proof” is. Mr. Redwood says he has never read an article 
connecting Lazarus of Bethany with the Lazarus of Luke xvi. 19 ff.; we may refer 
him, to begin with, to the article “ Lazarus” in the Encyclopaedia Biblica, But 
there is no doubt that we should understand the Fourth Gospel better if we could 
grasp the significance of the central place occupied in it by the story of the raising of 
Lazarus 


Mr. Redwood fully accepts the historicity of this Gospel and regards it as a 
particularly apt “ document for our day”’. And so, in Part II of this volume, he 
presents us with a paraphrase of the Gospel in modern Englis’,, with the purpose 
of making “ this immensely important document as clear to the average reader— 
especially the average unconverted reader—as the news in his daily paper”. We 
share Mr. Redwood’s desire that his paraphrase may achieve this purpose; i 
we should like to see it published separately and scattered broadcast, that it might 
serve the realization of the Evangelist’s own aim, that his readers might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing they might have life in His 
name. 

The Foundation of the Christian Church. By 'T. Henshaw, M.A. (Gill & Sons Ltd., 

London. 1946. xv, 299 pp. Price 6s.) 

This book came into the reviewer’s hands while he was lecturing on the 
Apostolic Age to candidates for the Leeds University Diploma in Biblical Studies. 
A brief reconnaissance of its pages was sufficient to make him recommend it to the 
class as likely to be a most useful textbook on that period. It consists of studies in 
the Acts of the Apostles; and its earlier chapters deal with the compilation and 
historical background of that book, before the main theme, the Foundation of the 
Church, is taken up. The author, who is Senior Divinity Master in Hanley High 
School, accepts Sir William Ramsay’s high estimate of the historicity of Acts. He 
has some very sensible remarks on the kind of accuracy we may look for in an ancient 
historian: “‘’To attempt a greater degree of accuracy than is attainable is in itself 
a form of inaccuracy” (p. 26). Here and there Mr. Henshaw himself is a little 
inaccurate; Pisidian Antioch, for example, was not (as he calls it) Antioch ia Pisidia, 
but Antioch seer Pisidia. But, in spite of a few matters which are open to question, 
this book will admirably serve its aim, to help teachers and pupils of senior forms 
in their study of Acts. Each chapter is followed by questions on its subject-matter, 
and the value of the book is enhanced by illustrations, maps, appendices and an 
index It is commended in a foreword by Professor R. L. Archer. 

F. F. Bruce. 


University of Leeds. 
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